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Hosts of Physicians, in almost every branch of Medicine and Surgery daily 
Palliate Pain with Peralga. 


Hosts of dentists daily recommend Peralga to their patients for its pain- 
relieving and fear-subduing effect, having found that it literally 


Eases the Path to and from the Dental Chair. 


You must have noticed how fast the number of prescribers in both ranks 
are increasing. 


Our efforts on behalf of Peralga are never allowed to lag. 
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Peralga Tablets, 6 grains, tubes of 6 and 12, or bottles of 50 and 100. 
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THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, ME., 
DURING WEEK OF AUGUST 20TH. 


The time for the 76th annual convention of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
is rapidly approaching, hence, the Section Officers are now preparing their programs and you are 
invited to contribute a paper or papers to the respective sections—the addresses of the Chairmen 
and Secretaries are given below for your convenience—write them and give them the titles of 
your papers as early as possible. 


Scientific Section.— Chairman, L. W. Rowe, % Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.; First 
Vice-Chairman, J. C. Munch; Second Vice-Chairman, F. J. Bacon; Secretary, Paul S. Pittenger, 
‘ Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; Delegate to the House of Delegates, J. C. Krantz, Jr. 


Section on Education and Legislation.— Chairman, M. N. Ford, 608 High-Long Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio; Vice-Chairman, W. J. Husa; Secretary, A. L. I. Winne, 712 State Office Bldg., 
Richmond, Va.; Delegate to House of Delegates, R. H. Raabe; Alternate Delegate, J. J. Grasser. 


Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing.—Chairman, Adley B. Nichols, 145 N. 
Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; First Vice-Chairman, L. M. Monell; Second Vice-Chairman, 
J. L. Powers; Secretary, P. H. Dirstine, College Station, Pullman, Wash.; Delegate to House of 
Delegates, C. M. Snow. 


Section on Commercial Interests.— Chairman, C. Leonard O’Connell, 1922 Noblestown 
Rd., Craffton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-Chairman, Denny Brann, 421 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Ia.; 
Secretary, R. B. Rothrock, 219 Mulberry St., Mt. Vernon, Ind.; B. M. Keene, Delegate to the 
House of Delegates. 


Section on Historical Pharmacy.— Chairman, W. P. Porterfield, 61 Broadway, Fargo, N. 
D.; Secretary, Ambrose Mueller, 25 N. Gore Ave., Webster Grove, Mo.; Delegate to House of 
Delegates, Charles Gietner; Historian, E. G. Eberle, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


CONFERENCES. 
National Conference of Pharmaceutical Research.—Chairman, H. V. Arny, New York, 
N. Y.: Vice-Chairman, E. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, John C. 
Krantz, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 


Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries.— President, A. L. I. Winne, Rich- 
mond, Va.; First Vice-President, John Culley, Ogden, Utah; Second Vice-President, J. G. 
Beard, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. Lamont, St. Louis, Mo.; Directors: J. G. 
Noh, Harrisburg, Pa.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; W. Bruce Philip, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
William B. Day, Chicago, Ill.; W. E. Bingham, Tuscaloosa, Ala. The Conference will be held 
in Portland, Me., during the week of August 20th. 


Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity will meet in Portland, Me., just prior to the meeting 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


DELEGATES TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES A. PH. A. 


State Associations should not overlook the appointment of delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates, A. Po. A.—E. F. Kelly, Secretary, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Plant Science Seminar.— Chairman, H. W. Younken, Boston, Mass.; Secretary- Treasurer, 
O. P. M. Canis, Ozone Park, N. Y.; Delegates to the Conference on Pharmaceutical Research, 
L. J. Schwartz and E. N. Gathercoal. The Seminar will hold its sessions in Boston, week of 
August 13, 1928. 


A Symposium on the Genus Mentha will be held in Portland, Me., during the week of 
August 20th. Those interested should write G. A. Russell, Greensboro, N. C. 
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CHARLES GEORGE MERRELL. 

Charles G. Merrell, President of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was born August 2, 1867, in Cincinnati, Ohio. Obtaining his early 
education in the schools of that city, he matriculated at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, graduating in 1888 with the degree Bachelor of Arts. 

His summer vacations were devoted to working in the Merrell Laboratories, 
where he was employed as an analytical chemist, following his graduation from 
the Institute. He was advanced from one department to another, until he has 
been directly in charge of every department of the Company. In 1915, when 
his father, George Merrell, died, Mr. Merrell was elected President of the Com- 
pany, which position he has since held. 

The little drug shop, founded by his grandfather, Dr. Wm. S. Merrell, in 
1828, at Cincinnati, grown to its present proportions, celebrates its Centennial 
birthday this year. A quaint advertisement by Dr. Merrell in 1829 is interesting 
because of its age; it reads as follows: 

“Western Market Drug Store-—Wm. S. Merrell, 
Keeps, at the above establishment, a constant, and full assortment of Drugs— 
Medicines which he will warrant, of the best quality ...... 
The Physicians of the City may be assured that their prescriptions will be 
put up with the greatest fidelity and accuracy.” 

Mr. Merrell has served as Vice-President of the Ohio Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, and has been an active m@mber since the association’s inception. He 
is a member of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, American Chemical 
Society, Cincinnati Club, Wyoming Club, Literary Club, Chamber of Commerce 
and the founder of the Technology Club of Cincinnati. 

He was married to Miss Lillie Hussey in 1891. Their sons, Fred E. Merrell and 
Donald Merrell are members of the Wm. S. Merrell Company, respectively, as Assis- 
tant Sales Manager and Assistant Secretary, and Advertising Manager and Counsel. 

Mr. Merrell has taken a prominent part in the activities of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation for many years. 417 




















EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 10 West Chase St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BULLETINS. 


N ADDRESSING the Maryland Pharmaceutical Association several years ago, 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie emphasized the importance of pharmacy in public health 
work, and named the latter as one of the two essential activities of the state; 
the other function being the educational training of the young men and women 
so that they will be physically as well as mentally fit to keep in the struggle of 
life and perform the duties of citizenship. Governor Ritchie closed his remarks 
by stating in substance that it was the public health contact that made the phar- 
macists’ activities of great significance for the state and because of this he took 
a keen and very active interest in it. 

The point of contact is brought about not only by the professional service ren- 
dered by pharmacists but through their daily business transactions with their 
patrons. This reliance of the public places upon the pharmacist a deep responsi- 
bility. Public opinion of the pharmacist and his profession through centuries 
is one of the most valuable possessions of pharmacy. Even those who must of 
necessity or otherwise almost entirely neglect professional practice or relegate 
it to a more or less obscure place in the conduct of the business freely admit the 
value of the prestige of the professional aspect of pharmaceutical practice. 

In the Charters’ Report the following statement is made which is particularly 
applicable to the bulletin on the transmission of disease by flies, published in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

“The pharmacist is the chief source of information and materials for the 
control of insects, fungi and parasites. He has a definite responsibility for the 
carrying of insecticides, fungicides, fumigants and similar products, and for giving 
information concerning their use and dangers in their use. This is particularly 
necessary in rural communities where commercial uses are important—as in sec- 
tions engaged in the fruit industry.”’ 

The United States Public Health Service has just issued Bulletin No. 150 of 
the Hygienic Laboratory entitled ‘‘Key-Catalogue of Insects of Importance in 
Public Health.”’ Ordinarily insects and their relation to health and disease are 
viewed chiefly from the standpoint of being external parasites. The present pub- 
lication carries the subject much more into detail. In the body of the Bulletin 
numerous insects are arranged systematically according to their more or less 
generally adopted classification with notation as to their public health importance 
and their geographic distribution. In making use of the catalog if any one 
wishes to know what particular insects are known or suspected of transmitting 
a given disease, all that is necessary is to refer to the disease in question and follow 
the subject along the lines of the index. Reference is made to this publication 
to further impress the importance of the Bulletin on the transmission of disease by 
flies. It requires no flight of imagination to grasp the significance of the oppor- 
tunities for pharmacists to assist in various ways to cut down the tremendous 
losses from sickness and destruction due to insects. 

418 
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INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE PRACTICE OF PHARMACY AND OF 
MEDICINE. 


UBLIC health service and the work of the divisions of medicines will be en- 

hanced by the growing recognition that there is an interdependence of medicine 
and of pharmacy, of the laboratories and the practice of medicine. There must 
be specialization but a linkage is necessary that codrdinates the branches named 
for a common service. The laboratory workers seek new and more efficient prod- 
ucts for application by the practitioners of medicine and also search for the causes 
of diseases in order to acquire more definite knowledge regarding them. 

Every new and old medicinal agent has advocates, many of whom overlook 
the possibilities of misuse which results in creating doubt relative to the value of 
the drug in question. Instead of arriving at a rational conclusion anent its value 
it is replaced by another preparation, thereby the materia medica is added to and 
some very useful products are no longer employed, because their action or the re- 
action in the individuals under treatment is not fully understood. 

For example, the dangers are proven of certain hypnotics that, when first 
brought into use, were recognized as efficient agents; rather than discard them 
would it not be better to study how they may be properly dispensed and adminis- 
tered? Their misuse, in some instances, may be due to being prescribed unneces- 
sarily, or without the proper adjuvant or corrective. The terms “adjuvant” and 
“corrective” in this connection are not to be interpreted only in the sense generally 
applied but in a wider significance; as an example, a drug may prove satisfactory 
in some cases wherein its alkaloid is not; other constituents of the drug may, per- 
haps, be considered under one or the other term. 

It is quite probable that all hypnotics may, under certain conditions, prove 
to be dangerous in one way or another, or be productive of unexpected results. 
This constitutes one of the problems in medical and pharmacy studies, investi- 
gation by the laboratories and close observation by the practitioners of medicine. 
Pharmacists follow the instructions of the latter but their training and relations 
should, more and more, make them better qualified and place them in better po- 
sition to discuss such questions as herein referred to with the physicians. 

A purpose of the comment is in behalf of improving the materia medica and its 
application; the main aim, however, is to point out the value of coérdinated coéper- 
ation of the divisions of medicine and of pharmacy and their joint responsibility 
to the public. 

In the latter connection we have a number of recent unfortunate cases in mind 
wherein, seemingly—if not actually—the errors were due to deficient knowledge 
and, hence, joint responsibility was not impressed on those into whose hands the 
lives and health of the individuals were entrusted. Two of the accidents referred 
to occurred in drug stores and four in hospitals; they emphasize the statement of 
the last lines of the preceding paragraph. 





THE ALUMNI AND THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


OMPARISON may be made of the relation of alumni to their Alma Mater 
and that of pharmacists to their associations. During the month of June 
most of the schools and colleges of pharmacy hold their commencement exercises, 
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which means that hundreds of young men and women will enter the drug activities. 
The writer is repeating, in substance, what he has written on a former occasion— 
“They will influence pharmacy and this influence will express in a degree the ideals 
and viewpoints of the institution from which these students have received their 
credentials.” 

Every graduate is either an asset or a liability to the Alma Mater and the pro- 
fession for which he has been educated. If this is true, and it seems reasonable 
to assume that it is, then it points out the necessity to the faculties to keep in touch 
with the trend of the drug business, so that they may acquaint the young men and 
women with present-day conditions, how to meet them and assist in shaping them 
for general good. The statement will be permitted that the young pharmacists 
can best carry out their duties, achieve success and contribute to the advancement 
of pharmacy and its service, by coéperating with those who now welcome them to 
share in the work of local, state and national associations. 

It has been said before in these columns that the druggist is not playing fair when 
he withholds his support from his State Association. It is through the workers 
within these organizations that a professional or business standing in the respective 
communities is maintained for the individuals. Herman J. Stich in one of his 
“Two Minutes of Optimism’’ asks the questions of his readers—‘‘Are you keeping 
up your end?” ‘Are you reciprocating?’ “Are you playing fair?’ It is well 
for all of us, perhaps, to ask these questions at this time when important changes 
are taking place within the drug business. 

Governor Ritchie in the Atlantic Monthly for May, in an article on ‘“The 
Imperialism of the Dollar;’’ discusses some of the problems which concern every- 
one and, unless solved, will bring about undesirable conditions, or perhaps better 
stated—conditions that will become hurtful to a large number. Writing of in- 
vestment banking, he states—‘‘Corporations spring up over night to make it easy 
and pleasant for people to mortgage their future. The business, in its incipient 
stage, has seemed so profitable that investment bankers create new corporations 
in order that these corporations may in turn create new securities for the invest- 
ment bankers to sell.”” Referring to the banker, the Governor asserts—‘‘he puts 
a valuation on commodities, bridges over the period between production and con- 
sumption, asserts power over buyer and seller, often determines your success or 
failure. He can encourage or check the speculative impulses of the nation and 
shape its expansions and retrenchments.”’ He also makes a statement which 
reminds us of Judge Dickinson’s opinion of the Pennsylvania Drug Store Owner- 
ship Law. “A banking and credit system with its eye only on the investor’s re- 
turn, and measuring business only by its profit-and-loss account, puts the dollar too 
high in the social scale. It dehumanizes both business and the dollar.”’ 

Judge Dickinson said: 

‘There enters into every business the two motives, of a wish for profit and a sense of duty 
obligation towards those with whom the management deals. When these are joined the latter 
operates to some extent; the moment they are separated the former is in sole control. This 
thought deals with the relation between things which should be joined and the public policy of 
not permitting them to be separated.’”? 


The Pharmacy schools, the boards of pharmacy, the associations of the drug trade 
1 See JouRNAL A. Pu. A., February 1928, pp. 109 and 195. 
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and pharmaceutical industries, have a part in shaping pharmacy and the drug 
business. There is no standstill—to some extent all activities are in a state of 
flux and the development will largely be in accord with the thoughts and actions 
of the votaries. The comment presents viewpoints on important questions which 
concern our business and profession and will in one way or another, directly or 
indirectly, enter into the discussions at Association meetings. 
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THE PRACTICE OF PHARMACY IN SYRIA.* 


No. 1, shows the School of Pharmacy, American University of Beirut, Syria; the pharmacies shown are also in 
Beirut—No. 2, University Pharmacy; No. 3, Nahoul’s Pharmacy; No. 4, Baroody’s Pharmacy; No. 5, Metni's— 
the only Pharmacy in Syria, having a soda fountain; No. 6, Garzuzi’s Pharmacy. 


* See p. 1160, December 1927, JouRNAL A. Pu. A. 

















SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


NOTES ON THE SPECTRUM AND PHARMACOLOGY OF 
CHLOROPHYLL.* 


BY FREDERICK GRILL. 


The chlorophyll granules have long been known to botanists and the part 
that these granules play in photosynthetic assimilative processes in plants have 
received the attention of plant physiologists. The chloroplast or the plasmic 
base of the chlorophyll granule has been discussed in the botanical literature and 
there has been much speculation as to the genesis of the chloroplast and as to the 
similarities of the chloroplast of the plant and the érythrocyte of the animal. 
Dr. Albert Schneider in his lecture course in botany suggests that, “chlorophyll 
granules are to the plants what erythrocytes are to the animals.”’ 

The chemical study of chlorophyll dates from the year 1819, when this name 
was first applied to the green pigment found in plants, by two investigators, 
Pelletier and Caventou. However, it was not until 1912, that the chemical 
composition of chlorophyll was definitely worked out. Only recently has any 
attention been given to the pharmacology of the pigment, and the experimental 
evidence indicates that chlorophyll may prove of great value in internal medicine (7). 

The chemistry of chlorophyll is complex. Chlorophyll is a nitrogenous com- 
pound of organic nature. Several authorities assign to it the empirical formula 
(CssH2OsNiMg). In the year 1912, Willstatter and Isler (13) definitely demon- 
strated that chlorophyll is a mixture of two pigments to which they assigned the 


following formulas: 
Chlorophyll a C;;sH7O;sN«Mg 
Chlorophyll b C;sH»OsN«Mg. 

The structural formulas indicate that these two pigments are both esters 
of methyl and phytyl alcohol. Magnesium (11) is apparently a very important 
constituent of chlorophyll, whereas iron is, perhaps, the most characteristic mineral 
in hemoglobin (blood). 

Among the substances associated with chlorophyll are three pigments of a 
yellow or reddish brown color, named, carotin, xanthophyll and fucoxanthin. 
Collectively these pigments are known as the carotinoids. The solubilities of 
the pigments are very similar to that of chlorophyll, and it is due to this that their 
removal from chlorophyll is so difficult. 

The more recent investigations of the chemical constitution of chlorophyll 
showed an interesting relationship between it and the hemoglobin of blood. Hae- 
matinic acidimide obtained from chlorophyll has also been obtained from the 
hemoglobin of blood. Hemoglobin is hydrolyzed by dilute acids or alkalis forming 
haematin, which contains iron. The iron may be removed from the haematin 
by treating with hydrogen bromide in acetic acid solution. The iron-free com- 
pound thus formed is known as haematoporphyrin. Both the haematin and the 





* Thesis requirement leading to the degree of bachelor of science (B.S.) in pharmacy, 


North Pacific College of Oregon. 
* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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haematoporphyrin on oxidation yield haematinic acidimide which is also derived 
from the chlorophyll. Willstatter and Asahina (12), by the reduction of chlorophyll, 
have obtained three pyrrole derivatives, namely, phyllopyrrole, haemopyrrole, 
and iso-haemopyrrole. Haemopyrrole has been obtained from the reduction of 
haematoporphyrin. These several characteristics show a chemical relationship 
between the chlorophyll of plants and the hemoglobin of blood.' 

Among the interesting experiments which indicate a biological relationship 
between hemoglobin and chlorophyll are those by Manoiloff (6). He has arrived 
at a method whereby it is possible to differentiate between the chlorophyll of male 
and of female plants of the dioecious groups, as hemp. Manoiloff also demon- 
strated a differential test, using blood, to determine the sex of animals. Even 
the sex of the foetus im ulero may be ascertained by this method using a small 
sample of the blood of the mother. Manoiloff claims to get about 75 per cent 
positive results and thus yields about the same percentage of positive results 
as the famous Wassermann reaction for syphilis. Lack of time did not permit 
repeating or checking the Manoiloff experiments although they are extremely 
simple. The differentiating reactions are based on the appearance of color when 
the reagents are applied seriatim according to directions. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2.—Spectrum of oxy-hemoglobin in dilute 
blood. 


The spectrum of chlorophyll is characteristic. According to Seeker (9), a 
freshly prepared alcoholic extract of chlorophyll in the proper concentration 
shows five absorption bands. There is a broad dark band at Fraunhofer line C; 
three light bands, one between C and D, one close to D and one near E; and the 
fifth band beginning about F and taking in all of the blue and the violet. The 
appearance of the spectrum changes with the age of the solution. Hemoglobin 
(oxy-hemoglobin) in diluted blood shows absorption spectra similar to those of 
chlorophyll. There are four bands in the spectrum of oxy-hemoglobin. One 
at the extreme left near Fraunhofer line a, one near D, one near E and the fourth 
one beginning about G and cutting out the violet. 

The absorption bands of chlorophyll in different solvents varies somewhat 
in position. There is also a marked difference due to the concentration of the 
solutions used, and the thickness of the layer through which light must pass. 
The figures show some of the spectra obtained with different solutions. In the 
stronger solutions, a third dark band appears at the extreme left of the spectrum, 
and a dark band at F does not seem to be split. The essential characteristics 
of the spectrum of chlorophyll are the presence of at least one very dark band 
in the red, bands in the yellow and green and absorption of the blue beginning at F. 

The spectrum of the chlorophyll of the living leaf differs somewhat from the 
spectrum of the chlorophyll extracts, in the position of the bands. 








1 Hass, Paul and Hill, T. G. “An Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant Products,” 
Vol. I, 223-242, Longmans, Green & Co., London (1921). 
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Heat seems to have no appreciable effect on the spectrum of chlorophyll. 
Age effects the spectrum of an alcoholic extract of chlorophyll. There is a darken- 
ing and widening of the bands; the whole spectrum appears to be reduced in 
intensity; and the solution loses its intense green color, developing a brownish 
tinge. On the other hand, the yellow to red color by reflected light does not 
change with age. The spectrum offers a simple and rapid means of identifying 
chlorophyll. 

The extracts of chlorophyll used in these experiments were obtained from 
fresh actively growing immature oat plants, Avena sativa. The solvents used 
were 95% alcohol, ether, chloroform and acetone. Alcohol and acetone extracts 

were most commonly employed. The 
eges sseeoSesess $8 228 23 usual method of extraction was to use 
“ff 2 Et ae 10 Gm. of the fresh leaf, washed and 
blotted, and then cut up into small 
Fig.3.—Spectrum of chlorophyll in the living leaf. pieces. The cut leaf was crushed in a 
mortar, with a por- 
tion of the solvent 
and the material fil- 
' tered. The mortar 
Alcoholic solution, 5 and the filter were 
months old : 
: washed with repeated 
rey solution strongly portions of the sol- 
vent until the volume 
iikaine, NaOl, Bands measured up to 100 
a cubic centimeters. 
pAicoholic solution, glacial “This made approxi- 
mately a 10 per cent 
eo sen and ~~ solution by weight 
of the chlorophyll- 
bearing leaf. 

The solubilities 

of chlorophyll in va- 
— te rious solvents are as 
months old ; follows: Alcohol 95 
per cent, very sol- 
uble; acetone 95 per 
cent, soluble and of a 
brilliant green color; benzol, only slightly soluble; chloroform, soluble; ether, very 
soluble; water, insoluble, merely forming a suspension of the chlorophyll granules. 

The majority of the extracts prepared with organic solvents exhibited a 
marked difference in color by reflected and transmitted light. Transmitted light 
shows a brilliant green color, the intensity of which is proportional to the strength 
of the solution and to the volume of light. Reflected light shows a brownish 
green to wine color the intensity of which is proportional to the concentration of 
the solution and the intensity of light. 

The extracts were examined by means of a simple direct vision hand spectro- 
scope. The heart and muscle tests were made by means of the usual lever at- 
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ther solution, 3 months 


Fig. 4.—Spectrum of chlorophyll in different solvents. 
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tachment for the heart muscle of the frog; and the earthworm tests were made by 
means of a lever as suggested by Trendelenburg (10), and Schneider (8). 

Trendelenburg, in his work on anthelmintics, suggests the use of muscle 
segments of the worm, thereby eliminating the disturbing action of the nerve 
supply. According to Gordonoff the action of chlorophyll extracts is on the muscle 
tissue direct. Even though the nervous organization of the earthworm is of a 
low or primitive type, the physical activities of this animal are greatly modified 
by the ganglia located in the anterior segments of the sexually mature animals. 
Sexual maturity was adjudged by the fully developed clitellum. General stimu- 
lation of the organisms is much under the influence of the nerve supply as a whole, 
and it was thought that for the purpose of the experiments whole worms would 
yield the more striking results. Perhaps for purposes of making bio-assays of 
chlorophyll preparations, which are beginning to appear upon the market, earth- 
worm segments could be used. 

The reason why the worm was selected for these experiments was that since 
it is a non-chlorophyll eating animal, it might, therefore, show unusual suscepti- 
bility to the action of chlorophyll. The results of the tests proved this to be the 
case. A normal tracing of the worm 
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from one worm. 

The pharmacologic tests with the ex- Earthworm lever. 
tracts of chlorophyll have revealed some 
interesting results. Gordonoff and co-workers found that extracts of the pigment 
produce a general stimulating action upon all of the organs of the body. They 
also demonstrated a blood regenerating action. Gordonoff and Hosokawa (5) 
proved that chlorophyll has a marked stimulating action on muscle tissue, which 
action is not via the end plates, but on the muscle direct. Koichi (3) states that a 
solution of chlorophyll in olive oil produces a slight bradycardiac action on the 
frog. Experiments by Biirgi (1) also show that there is a cardiac stimulation (tonus) 
due to chlorophyll. There is increase in the force of the heart contractions in 
cardiac insufficiency, and the action of the isolated frog heart is continued for peri- 
ods of time far in advance of the heart not exposed to the action of chlorophyll. 

Other investigators obtained similar results with the extract of chlorophyll 
or with some of its commercial preparations. Koenigsfeld (2) and Gordonoff and 
Amakawa (4) demonstrated a diuretic action due to chlorophyll. Koenigsfeld used a 
commercial preparation chlorosan. It is interesting to note that these men have 
obtained measurable results from very high dilutions of chlorophyll. 

A guinea-pig of approximately 300 Gm. received a large dose (2.5 cubic 
centimeters) of contused green leaf in water, injected hypodermically. This 
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material contained the cellular dedritus of the leaf consisting of chlorophyll 
granules, parenchymatous tissue, ducts, silica, bast fiber, etc. No appreciable 
effects followed within forty hours after the injection was made. Later an in- 
fection developed at the site of inoculation, no doubt due to the use of the non- 
sterile material. The animal soon recovered from this and appeared considerably 
stimulated as evidenced by increased appetite and physical activity. This test 
would seem to indicate that chlorophyll granules, not the extract, in large doses 
is non-toxic. Another observation of interest was that solids (cellulose, silica, 
etc.) injected hypodermically produced no marked effects. Possibly the animal's 
ability to overcome the secondary infection was due to the action of chlorophyll 
and that the later stimulating effect was due to the chlorophyll extractives formed 
in the tissue cells. 

Some experiments on frogs were done as follows. A solution of chlorophyll 
(3 Gm. of chlorophyll bearing leaf macerated in 30 cubic centimeters of 50 per 
cent glycerin) was prepared. One cubic centimeter of this solution was injected 
into the anterior lymph space of the frog. ‘There was an immediate increase in 
the respiratory rate followed by a decrease. Fifteen minutes later a second dose 
of 1 cubic centimeter of this extract was injected. Respiration almost ceased 
and there was a tendency to convulsive muscular contractions and then a lapse, 
into a paralytic state. After a lapse of several hours or longer the frogs returned 
to normal and exhibited evidences of marked stimulation. Several experiments 
of this kind were made using extracts of chlorophyll in alcohol in place of the gly- 
cerin extract. The results in every case were closely similar. ‘These reactions 
would indicate a marked respiratory and general systemic stimulating effect 
due to chlorophyll. 

Skin reactions on the forearm showed no results. For the skin reaction 
tests a concentrated ether extract was used. 

In the earthworm (Lumbricus terrestris) tests, acetone and alcoholic solutions 
of chlorophyll were used. Check tests and control tests were made to allow for or 
to eliminate the action of the solvents. ‘The following is a summary of the obser- 
vations and tests made. 

1. According to the observations of recent investigators (Willstatter and 
others) there is a chemical affinity between chlorophyll and hemoglobin. 

2. According to Manoiloff, and others, there is a biological or physiological 
relationship between chlorophyll granules and erythrocytes. By means of certain 
reagents it is possible to determine the sex of animals, even the sex of the young 
in utero, employing the blood as the test substance; and the sex of plants (dioecious 
group) using chlorophyll extracts and the same reagents as those employed to 
determine the sex in animals. 

3. Chlorophyll extracts, but not the chlorophyll granules themselves, have 
a general stimulating action on all the tissues and organs of animals, this stimula- 
ting action may be elicited by very minute doses of the extract. The eating 
of even large quantities of vegetables rich in chlorophyll does not yield the same 
degree of stimulation as does the administration of very minute amounts of the 
extract of chlorophyll granules. 

4. ‘The earthworm appears to be very susceptible to the action of chlorophyll 
extract and this easily obtainable and easily controllable animal may prove of great 
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value in making bio-assays of the chlorophyll preparations which are beginning 
to appear on the market. 

5. Chlorophyll extracts apparently slow the action of the heart, at the same 
time increasing the force of the contraction, suggesting a digitalis action. ‘The 
heart action (in the frog) appears to assume a dicrotic character with large doses. 

6. The spectrum of chlorophyll resembles that of blood. 
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THE OCCURRENCE AND ALKALOIDAL CONTENT OF VARIOUS 
EPHEDRA SPECIES II. 


BY C. NIELSEN AND H. McCAUSLAND. 


In THIs JOURNAL, Vol. XVI, No. 4, April 1927, we reported on the occurrence 
and alkaloidal content of several Ephedra species. We are now in a position to 
report on two species which were briefly mentioned in that article, and which 
we have since obtained and analyzed for alkaloidal content. 


EPHEDRA TRIFURCA, TORREY. 


The specimens of this plant were gathered for us by Frank A. Thackery of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Sells, 
Arizona. ‘The species was identified by Dean J. J. Thornber of the University 
of Arizona. ‘The plants were received in October and were in full bloom. Figure 1 
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shows a female specimen, Figs. 2 and 3 branches of male specimens of the plant. 
Most of the staminate catkins had fallen off in the shipment, but the illustrations 
show a few. ‘The species answer the description in the textbooks. The shrub 
is erect, 1.5 to 5 feet high with spinous, straight, green or yellowish green, opposite 
or fascicled branches. Leaves inconspicuous, scale-like, white, distinctly sheath- 


























Fig. 1—Ephedra Trifurea, Fig. 2.—Ephedra Trifurca, Fig. 3.—Ephedra Trifurca, 
Torrey, Female Plant. Torrey, Branch of Male Plant. Torrey, Branch of Male Plant. 


ing the stem, at length splitting to the base. Staminate and ovulate catkins on 
separate plants, almost sessile. Ovulate catkins of 8 to 10 whorls of bracts; bracts 
rather large, very thin, scaly, scarious, round-cordate, clawed, sometimes with 
pinkish red centers. Fruit solitary, slender-ovate, four-sided. In the staminate 
catkins the imbricate bracts are very much smaller. Stamens protruding, bright 
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yellow, united into columns or clusters of three or more. The size of the staminate 
catkin is that of a small pea, the ovulate is 3 to 5 times larger. 

Ephedra trifurca torrey grows in Arizona, Colorado, California, Texas and 
Mexico. 

The branches and the catkins were analyzed separately. No alkaloids were 
found in either. ‘The analytical method used was the same as the one we used in 
determining the total alkaloidal content in Chinese Ma-Huang, as follows: 


Fifteen Gm. of the powdered drug are macerated with 150 cc. of a mixture of 3 parts of 
ether and 1 part of chloroform. After ten minutes maceration, 5 cc. of 10% ammonia solution 
and 0.5 Gm. of anhydrous sodium carbonate are added and the mixture is well shaken during a 
period of several hours. The mixture is then allowed to settle and the liquid filtered through a 
covered filter. Seventy-five cc. of the filtrate, corresponding to 7.5 Gm. of drug, are shaken with 
three portions of water acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, using 15, 10 and 10 cc. The combined 
acid washings are neutralized with ammonia, and 5 Gm. of anhydrous sodium carbonate are 
added to the neutralized liquor, stirring until dissolved. This alkaline solution is shaken with 
four portions of ether, using 35, 30, 25 and 20 cc. The combined ether washings are filtered and 
evaporated with gentle heat to about 3 cc. The residue is removed from the heater and the 
remaining solvent blown off. The final residue is dissolved in 2 cc. of neutral methyl alcohol, 
and diluted with about 40 cc. of distilled water 
free from CO.. This solution is titrated with 
N/50 HeSO,, using a suitable indicator, such as 
methyl red, brom-cresol green or brom-thymol 
blue. One cc. of N/50 sulphuric acid is equiv-_ || 
alent to 0.0033 Gm. of Ephedra alkaloids. 





EPHEDRA VULGARIS, RICH. 


(Ephedra distachya Linne.) 





This variety grows in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland and Tyrol. It 
is commonly known as Ephedra vulgaris, 
and is probably the species to which 
the literature has referred as Ephedra 
vulgaris var. Helvetica. It is not identical with Ephedra Helvetica, C. A. Meyer. 

Chen and Kao suggested that this might be the European form of one of 
the varieties of Ma-Huang which grows in China and contains ephedrine and 
pseudo-ephedrine, but that this variety as found in Europe contains pseudo- 
ephedrine only. We obtained fresh seeds of this European variety from H. Cor- 
revon, Chéne-Bourg prés Genéve, Switzerland. These were planted in the open 
early in the spring of 1927 in a mixture of clay soil, leaf mold and sand. The plants 
grew quite well, although they did not reach more than 6 to 8 inches in height. 
Late in the fall when they had reached their maximum of growth a number of 
selected specimens were plucked, leaving the roots in the ground. ‘The slender 
plants were dried at a low temperature, powdered and analyzed for alkaloidal 
content. ‘There was no alkaloid present in this first-year growth. 

The plants were taken indoors before the frost and a second growth is now 
under way (Fig. 4). We hope to obtain more vigorous growth next summer, 
when the test for alkaloids will be repeated. If this variety contains ephedrine 
alkaloids when grown in its native soil, it is possible that the transplantation was 











Fig. 4.—Ephedra Vulgaris, Rich (E. distachya, 
first-year growth from seeds—Linne). 
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responsible for the absence of alkaloids in the rather delicate first-year growth. 
A similar instance is known to have occurred with other plants. //yoscyamus 
muticus, a native of Egypt, for instance, is rich in hyoscyamine (1%); but when 
it was transplanted from the wilderness to the botanical gardens near Cairo, it 
was found to be free from alkaloids. 
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THE ASSAY OF EPHEDRA VULGARIS.* 
BY J. B. WILLIAMS. 


Ephedra vulgaris has been variously reported as containing from about 0.2% 
to about 1% alkaloid. During the past year seven samples of the drug have been 
assayed by the writer using the method of the U. S. P. X for belladonna, but 
collecting the final chloroform solution in a tared flask, drying at a temperature of 
about 50° C. for one or two hours and weighing the alkaloidal residue before 
titrating. The results obtained in terms of total alkaloid were as follows: 


Gravi- Volu- Gravi- Volu- Gravi- Volu 
No. metric. metric. No. metric. metric. No. metric. metric. 
1 1.42 1.25 3 0.93 6 1.21 0.86 

1.43 1.24 0.94 0.74! 0.55! 

1.42 4 heke 1.01 0.84 0.66 

1.37! 1.13 1.18 1.01 0.87 

0.73! 0.56! 

2 0.71 0.548 5 1.11 1.04 1.02 0.90 

0.64 0.495 1.13 1.09 0.99 

0.74 6 0.705! 0.502! 0.88! 0.70! 

0.66! 0.48! 0.655! 0.472! 


No. 7. ‘Titrated without drying, volumetric only, 1.02, 1.01, 1.15, 1.16. 
1 Alkaloid dried over night; others dried for one or two hours. 


The factor used for the volumetric estimations was 1 cc. N/10 acid = 0.0165 Gm. 
alkaloid, using methyl-red indicator. The above results indicate that the alkaloid 
is quite volatile, although there is also more or less decomposition of the alkaloid 
in chloroform solution with the formation of hydrochloride. This, however, ap- 
parently does not take place under the conditions of the assay, as is indicated by 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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the absence of chlorides in a number of residues tested after titration, although if 
the chloroform solution is allowed to stand for some time and then evaporated 
spontaneously, chlorides will be found in the residue. At a temperature of 
100° C., the alkaloid is almost completely volatile; 20 cc. of a chloroform solution 
containing 0.87 Gm. alkaloid by volumetric estimation, after evaporating and 
drying for one hour at 100° C. weighed 0.0365 Gm., and after 5 hours 0.0045 Gm., 
and when titrated was found to equal only 0.1 cc. N/50 acid = 0.00033 Gm. 
ephedrine. 

The use of ether for the extraction of the drug gives lower results than when 
ether-chloroform mixture (3-1) is used, and the final extraction of the aqueous 
solution with ether is much slower than with chloroform, although complete ex- 
traction may be obtained with seven or eight 25-cc. portions. The maceration 
of the drug in the ether-chloroform and ammonia mixture for two hours gives 
practically the same results as macerating for a longer period (12-48 hrs.). No 
trouble whatever with emulsions has been experienced. 

‘To overcome the loss through volatility of the alkaloid the following modifi- 
cation of the U. S. P. X method for belladonna is suggested: 

Use sodium hydroxide solution instead of ammonia in the extraction of the 
drug, ether and sodium hydroxide solution in extraction of the aqueous solution 
and add the volumetric acid solution to the ether solution before evaporating. 
Owing to the solubility of ephedrine. in water it is not advisable to wash the ether 
solution, so care must be taken that none of the alkaline solution passes with the 
ether into the flask containing the volumetric acid; but repeated trials have shown 
that by allowing a thorough separation of the ether and then passing it through 
absorbent cotton well wet with ether this can be entirely avoided. 

A number of other assays using various modifications were made and the 
results of these and of other work now under way will, it is hoped, appear in a 
later report. 


LABORATORY OF PARKE, DAVIS AND Co., 
Detroit, MICH. 





EPHEDRINE ASSAYS BY TITRATION. 
BY H. O. MORAW. 


The standards of the American Medical Association for ephedrine salts, in- 
clude a gravimetric assay for the alkaloidal content. The only other published 
information about the assay of ephedrine applies to its determination in the crude 
drug. The U.S. P. IX assay for Belladonna Root was used in these instances.' 

More than twelve hours are required for drying the base for the gravimetric 
determination by the A. M. A. method. It continues to lose weight for a time 
after that. A white sublimate either the alkaloid itself or a decomposition product 
continues to settle on the insides of desiccators in which it is dried. It cannot be 
heated or warmed without loss after the evaporation of the solvents with which it 
is extracted. It melts at about 40° C. 





1 Jour. A. Pu. A., 15 (1926), 9, 748; also 15 (1926), 12, 1070. 
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Since the base is titratable like other alkaloids, investigation of the following 
points was undertaken to apply a dependable rapid procedure for its estimation 
by titration: 

1. Choice of solvents and technic of extraction manipulations. 

2. Avoiding decomposition or loss by volatilization during evaporation of 
solvent. 

3. Possibility of error in the titration due to ammonia in the solvent. 

Since the A. M. A. laboratory has shown that the hydrochloride is formed 
when ephedrine alkaloid is treated with chloroform it is necessary to use ether or some 
other solvent. Losses due either to decomposition or volatilization, occurring when 
solutions of the extracted ephedrine are evaporated to dryness (shown in Column 
4, Table II) necessitates treating the solution of the drug with excess of stand- 
ard acid before all the solvent is evaporated off. The practicability of this was 
suggested by the work of Palkin and Watkins! on the stability of atropine and 
the practice proved to be equally as dependable as they found it to be, using other 
solvents on other products. A number of determinations on known quantities of 
ephedrine base were conducted to determine if the accuracy of the determination 
was affected by the possible presence of ammonia dissolved in or carried over in the 
water with the ether. These results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
ELIMINATION OF AMMONIA IN ETHER EXTRACT. 
N/50 


10% acid 
Expt. Ephedrine NH,OH consumed Ephedrine 
no, taken. used, by solvent. found. 
Mg. Ce. Treatment, Ce Mg. Per cent. 
1 None 7 Fractional Extraction with about 160 cc. of 
ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added the standard acid. None 
4 None 7 Fractional Extraction with about 160 cc. 
of ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added the standard acid. 0.04 
5 None 7 Fractional Extraction with about 160 cc. 
of ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added the standard acid. 0.04 
7 None 7 Fractional Extraction with about 160 cc. 
of ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added the standard acid. 0.14 
8 None 7 Fractional Extraction with about 160 cc. 


of ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 

Then added the standard acid. 0.16 
3 None None’ Blank on about 160 cc. of ether. Evapo- 

rated to about 10 cc. Standard acid 

then added. 0016 
6 None None’ Blank on about 160 ce. of ether. Evapo- 

rated to about 10 cc. Standard acid 


then added. 0.04 
9 None None _ Blank on about 160 cc. of ether. Evapo- 
rated to about 10 cc. Standard acid 


then added. 0.04 





1 Jour. A. Pu. A., 16 (1927), 1. 
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2 None None Blank on about 160 cc. of ether. Evapo- 
rated to about 10 cc. Standard acid 
then added. 0.13 
11 0.1072 7 Fractional extraction with about 160 cc. of 
ether. Alkaloid added to the com- 
bined ether but not extracted by the 
ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added standard acid in excess. 32.48 0.1073 100.1 
Fractional extraction with about 160 cc. of 
ether. Alkaloid added to the com- 
bined ether but not extracted by the 
ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added standard acid in excess. 34.87 0.1152 99.7 
Fractional extraction with about 160 cc. of 
ether. Alkaloid added to the com- 
bined ether but not extracted by the 
ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added standard acid in excess. 32.33 0.1068 99.6 
21 0.0989 7 Fractional extraction with about 160 cc. of 
ether. Alkaloid added to the com- 
bined ether but not extracted by the 
ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added standard acid in excess. 29 
23 «0.1037 7 Fractional extraction with about 160 cc. of 
ether. Alkaloid added to the com- 
bined ether but not extracted by the 
ether. Evaporated to about 10 cc. 
Then added standard acid in excess. 31.46 0.1039 100.2 


~ 


“J 


12 0.1156 


22 0.1074 


“J 


~ 


0.0982 99 .: 


w 


bo 





COMMENTS ON TABLE I. 


1. The apparent consumption of acid by the ether in Experiments 1 to 8 inclusive is 
believed to be due to an effect of traces of unexpelled ether on the end-point and not to actual 
consumption of acid. 

2. The quantity of N/50 acid consumed by the ether is the same, whether the ether is 
shaken with ammonia or used untreated. 

3. This apparent consumption of acid is equivalent to an average of 0.1 cc. which would 
not cause an error greater than 0.2% in the result. 

4. Results of titrating ephedrine in presence of ether which has been treated with am- 
monia, shown by Experiments 11, 12, 21, 22 and 23, show that the titration can be performed by 
adding the standard acid to the last 10 cc. of ether solution of the ephedrine with a limit of accu- 
racy of 1%. 

5. Noeffect of ammonia on the titration into ether treated with ammonia and evaporated 
to about 10 cc. could be detected. 


METHOD. 


Dissolve about 0.2 Gm. of the ephedrine salt accurately weighed, in 10 cc. of 
water in a separatory funnel and add 5 cc. of ammonia water. Shake the mixture 
vigorously with ether using 30 cc., 25 ce., 20 cc., 15 ec., 15 ee., 15 cc., respectively, or 
~ more if necessary until extraction is complete. ‘The aqueous layer should be sepa- 
rated completely by rotating the funnel after withdrawing the main bulk of this 
layer and allowing the funnel to stand, then withdrawing the aqueous layer again 
before adding the next portion of ether. Combine the ether extractions in a second 


separatory funnel and allow to stand until any aqueous solution has settled. This 
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is withdrawn, if present, and combined with that in the first funnel for testing for 
complete extraction. Transfer the ether solution to a 250-cc. beaker, set on a 
steam-bath before a fan and evaporate following the usual precaution for ether 
to avoid mechanical loss by heating too hot. When the volume is reduced to 
about 10 cc. add an excess of 0.05 N sulphuric acid and 0.5 cc. of brom-thymol 
blue indicator. Warm gently on a steam-bath while evaporating the balance of 
the ether layer by aid of afan. Add 5cc. of neutral alcohol. Cover the beaker 
with a watch glass, heat the contents sufficient to cause the alcohol to reflux the 
sides of the beaker. Titrate the excess acid with 0.02 N alkali. One ce. of 0.05 
N acid equals 8.26 mg. of ephedrine base or 10.8 mg. of ephedrine hydrochlo- 
rides or 10.71 mg. of ephedrine sulphate. 


TABLE IT. 
RESULTS OF EPHEDRINE DETERMINATION IN EPHEDRINE HyDROCHLORIDE. 

By titration By the proposed 

Council of By Council of portion titration method 

A. . A. gravimetric weighed in on same samples 

requirements. method. Column 3. as used in Column 3. 
Sample. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
A 80-82 .5! 81.5 64.5 80.3 
B 81.6 75.9 81.2 
Cc 81.7 78.4 80.8 
81.0 i 80.9 
D 81.1 75.8 81.5 
82.4 78.1 80.8 
81.6 69.0 81.8 
80.9 72.6 81.6 
80.0 74.5 


1 Theoretical 81.9%. 








COMMENTS ON TABLE II. 


The results in the fourth column of the above tabulation showing the per cent of base by 
titration of the portion used for the gravimetric determination are all in cases lower than the 
minimum per cent of base found by the Council on Pharmacy gravimetric method or the pro- 
posed titration method. This has not been accounted for to date. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS OF THE METHOD. 


The alkaloid may be extracted from hypodermic tablets of ephedrine salts 
and titrated by this method without modification and from syrup of ephedrine 
salts by varying the quantity of solvent as required. 

Ephedrine Inhalent may be titrated by adding to an accurately weighed 
quantity of the oil solution of the alkaloid about 30 cc. of petroleum ether, 25 cc. 
of water, an excess of standard acid and 0.5 cc. of brom-thymol blue indicator. The 
mixture is shaken thoroughly until all the alkaloid has been extracted into and 
neutralized by the acid solution and the excess acid titrated in the usual manner. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
1. When ammonia solution, equivalent in volume and strength to that used 
for the assay of ephedrine, is extracted fractionally by ether, as directed in 


the method submitted, the latter evaporated to about 10 cc. and the alkalinity 
of the residue titrated, the titration shows no effect of ammonia in the residue. 
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2. A method for the extraction and titration of ephedrine in its salts has been 
developed, by refining well-known procedures and showing that ammonia if 
carried over in the solvent has no effect on the titrations by this method. 

3. The limits of accuracy of the method are within one per cent, which is 
considered acceptable for alkaloidal extraction assays. 

4. It can be extracted from its salts and titrated by the method submitted 
herewith in a period of one hour. 

PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY, 


SwaN-MYErRS COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


CARE OF ANIMALS FOR BIOLOGIC ASSAYS. 
(Continued from p. 359, April Jour. A. Pu. A.) 
RABBITS. 

The rabbit is indigenous to virtually every part of Europe and America. 
Australia has also a species of rabbit somewhat akin in type and habits to the 
American ‘‘Jack.”’ 

The rabbit is a different species from that of the hare. The rabbit is of the 
species lepus cuniculus while the hare is of the species Lepus timidus. Both be- 
long to the family rodentiae—a creature with long rat-like front gnawing teeth. 

In its gregarious habits the rabbit also differs widely from those of the hare, 
and in the wild state is said to be monogamous. ‘This latter trait, however, ceases 
with domestication, and either sex becomes altogether polygamous. It also 
differs from the hare in that its young are born immature, with eyes closed and the 
body nude of hair, in a nest lined with fur pulled from the mother, burrowed in 
the ground whenever possible; while those of the former (hare) are born with eyes 
open, and body nicely covered, in a “‘form”’ on top of the ground.' 

Varieties.—There are many varieties of domestic rabbits the more common of which are 
the American, Dutch, Lop, New Zealand, Polis, English, Angora, Spotted, Flemish Giant, Belgian 
Hare, the Tan in Black, the Silver in Brown, Fawn, Grey and Blue, the Havana, Imperial and 
Selfs. 

Housing.—The cages shown in Figs. 3, 5 and 7 are very satisfactory for 
housing rabbits. The bottom of the trays should be covered with sawdust on 
top of which is placed three or four inches of hay. If the rabbits are to be kept 
outdoors wooden hutches are preferable as they are warmer in winter. The 
character and size of the hutches depends upon the number of rabbits to be housed. 
Any style or shape box is apparently satisfactory. Five sides of the hutch should 
be constructed of wood. ‘The sixth side should contain the door made of a wooden 
or metal frame covered with wire screen. For breeding purposes one end of the 
hutch should contain a nesting compartment, separated from the rest of the 
hutch by a wooden partition containing a hole sufficiently large to permit the 
rabbits to pass from one compartment to the other. Each compartment should 
contain a removable metal tray to facilitate cleaning. It is not necessary to 
heat outdoor hutches as rabbits can stand cold weather. The hutches should, 
however, be protected from drafts and storms in winter and excessive heat and 








1 Deardorff, Rabbit Culture and Standard. 
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direct sunlight during the summer. During extremely cold weather burlap- 
or muslin-covered frames should be provided to close opening in the hutches. 
These frames, by reducing the rapid circulation of air, tend to retain the warmth 
generated by the animal bodies, and at the same time permit the escape of impure 
air through the fabric. 

During cold weather the bedding of hay should be increased to a depth of 
five or six inches. This helps to protect the animals from the cold. 

All cages or hutches should be regularly cleaned and disinfected as described 
under ‘‘General Principles.”’ 

Exercise-—The rabbits should be placed in the cages or hutches in such num- 
bers as to permit sufficient room for proper exercise. If too crowded the animals 
do not receive sufficient exercise to maintain a healthy condition. 

Feeding and Watering.—Rabbits should be fed and watered practically the 
same as guinea-pigs. Dandelion seems to be injurious and plantain should be 
fed only sparingly. Turnips and carrots are a good relish now and then but hay- 
clover, alfalfa or timothy and oats should form the principle diet. Water should 
not be given when greens are fed. Never give wet green food. 

Some prefer a mixed food containing cracked corn 10%, hominy 5%, whole 
wheat 10%, ground oats 20%, whole oats 25%, bran 30%. To this should be 
added one-half ounce of salt to each four quarts of mixed feed. 

Breeding.—As with guinea-pigs most laboratories find it more convenient 
and cheaper to buy their supply of rabbits than to breed them. 

For those who prefer to breed their own stock the following information 
is of value: 

Rabbits have from six to eight litters per year with four to eleven to the litter. 

The period of gestation is 31 days and if it varies more than one or two days 
longer something is wrong. 

The doe will begin building her nest, and pull fur with which to line it any 
time from 10 days to an hour before due to kindle. It is necessary, therefore, 
to have short hay or straw present at all times for her use in building the nest. 

A few days before a doe is due to kindle have before her continually a dish of 
clean, fresh water. Many does become feverish at this time, and will not infre- 
quently destroy their young if the desire for water is not satisfied. 

After the doe has kindled remove any dead from the nest. Best results are 
secured by reducing the litter to six. Above this number calls for extra attention, 
food and care. 

During the time a doe is suckling her young she should have constantly before 
her a dish of bread and fresh milk. Do not allow the milk to sour in the dish. 
The acidity of sour milk will cause what in rabbits is known as “‘slobbers’”’ which 
is a very annoying trouble. 

About five females and one male should be kept in each breeding cage. 

For best results each female should not have over five litters per year. 

Bucks become virile at about four months of age. It is best, however, to use 
bucks that are at least eight months old. 

Does may be kept together in one compartment until bred but each adult 
buck must be kept in a separate cage or hutch as they are liable to kill each other 
by fighting. When breeding it is advisable to take the doe to the buck’s hutch. 
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Handling.—When handling rabbits do not pick them up by the ears. The 
proper method of handling is to grasp the loose skin over the middle of the back 
with one hand and allow the rump to rest on the other. When carrying grasp as 
above and allow weight to rest on forearm. 


Diseases.—If proper attention is given to the housing and feeding of rabbits, they are 
generally hardy and free from disease. 

The diseases which are most common to rabbits are snuffles, slobbers and vent disease. 

Animals suffering with snuffles should be isolated immediately and the cage or hutch 
thoroughly washed with a disinfectant solution before using for other animals. The treatment 
for snuffles is to place the animal in a warm cage well bedded with hay and administer two or 
three drops of tincture of aconite three times a day. If the animals are part of an experiment and 
thus of sufficient value to warrant the time and attention necessary, it is advisable to daily pipette 
into the nostrils a solution of equal parts of Solution S-T-37 (Hexylresorcinol 1-1000) and water 
or some equally efficient non-toxic germicide. 

Slobbers.—This trouble is apparently due to indigestion caused in most cases by the too 
liberal feeding of greens, wet or decayed greens or sour milk. ‘This trouble should therefore be 
prevented rather than treated. It may be treated by administering the proper doses of any good 
digestive stomachic. 

Vent Disease.—Animals infected with this disease, sometimes called vent gleet, should be 
immediately isolated and the cages disinfected. If the animals are of sufficient value inject daily 
with Solution S-T-37 or a 5% solution of colloidal silver. 

Other diseases to which the rabbit is susceptible include ear canker, diarrhea, paralysis, 
skin eruptions, constipation, etc. Very little can be done for these diseases and it is usually 
cheaper to discard afflicted animals than to try to cure them. 

Fleas and Lice.—Treatment is the same as for cats. 


RATS. 


The albino rat (Mus norvegicus albinus) is the most satisfactory animal for 
vitamine assays and other nutritional investigations, since the effects of an ex- 
clusively vegetable diet or those of a strictly animal diet may be observed. The 
rat is to be preferred, therefore, for metabolism experiments such as studies in 
dietary deficiencies and the biologic assays for Vitamins A, B, D, E and the P-P 
Factor. 

The rat is of especial value in many kinds of experimental work owing to the 
large number in each litter. This makes it possible to select both the control 
and experimental animals from the same litter and thus avoid variations which 
may exist between animals of the same age but from different litters. 

Housing.—The albino rat is one of the cleanest of all laboratory animals 
if properly housed. Rats so housed are free from odor and there is no necessity 
for the nauseating odor so often prevalent where rats are stored. If the cages are 
properly constructed, cleaned semi-weekly, provided with fresh water daily and 
have an absorptive bedding, hundreds of rats may be housed in one room without 
any objectionable odor. 

Cages constructed of metal are more durable and easier to clean and disinfect 
than wooden cages. The climate and the conditions of the experiment should 
govern to a marked degree the materials from which the cages should be con- 
structed. Metal cages are to be preferred, but should be placed in a well-heated 
room away from drafts. The temperature of the room should range between 
65° and 75° F. and must not be damp. Small metal cages such as used for vitamine 
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assays should be placed on wooden shelves with hinged wooden fronts to help 
retain the animal heat and avoid drafts. ‘he wooden fronts, however, should 
only be three quarters of the height of the space between shelves. 

Breeding cages should always be constructed of wood as the nests are frequently 
located so that the outer wall of the cage forms one side of the nest. All cages, 
whether constructed of wood or metal, should have bottoms made of wire screen 
with a metal tray underneath for holding sawdust. The front of the tray should 
be about '/2” longer and wider than the opening into which the tray slides so that 
when in position the front prevents drafts by closing the opening to the space 
beneath the wire-screen floor. 

Light and proper ventilation are essential. The animals generate a lot of 
heat and give off quantities of moisture which must be dissipated by proper circu- 
lation of air. 

The cage shown in Fig. 2 is suitable for housing two to three full-grown or 
six to eight small stock rats. The water is placed in the drinking fountain shown 
attached on the side of the cage. The bottom of the cage is of wire screen which 
allows the droppings to pass through into the tray beneath, which is one-half 
filled with sawdust. 

Each unit of the cage shown in Fig. 3 is suitable for housing twenty-five stock 
rats. 

For best results the breeding cages should be of special construction with one 
compartment for nesting and another for exercising. 

Very satisfactory cages for this purpose were designed at the Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy and Biology by Greenman and Duhring' which they describe as follows: 

“For the production of the best animals two types of cages are desirable. 
First, a dormer cage and, second, an exercising cage. A revolving cage or a turn- 
table is used for the latter purpose.”’ 

‘The two forms of cages which we have adopted after considerable experi- 
mental work with several types of cages are here described.” 


DORMER CAGE. 


“To distinguish them from other types of cages, like the exercising cage, 
the special cages used for experiments in nutrition, etc., we have designated as 
‘dormer cages’ (Vormire, sleep) those cages in which stock animals are bred, reared, 
and housed.” 

‘The dormer cage is constructed of New England white pine '/,” thick, and 
is 35” long, 12'/2” high, and 17” deep, all outside measurements. It is divided in 
the middle by a partition into two compartments, each compartment measur- 
ing 16” x 16” inside, with a height of 8'/.” from the removable screen floor to 
the ceiling. ‘The two compartments communicate through a circular opening 3” in 
diameter, located near the rear of the cage. The object of this division is to in- 
crease the number of more or less sheltered positions where the rat may build its 
nest or protect itself from direct lights. It affords the rat an opportunity to es- 
cape from one compartment to the other if frightened. This simple shifting of lo- 


cation appears to satisfy the animal that it has protected itself. Furthermore, it 





1 Greenman and Duhring—‘“‘Breeding and Care of the Albino Rat for Research Purposes.”’ 
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is sometimes desirable to close the opening in the dividing partition in order to con- 
fine the rats in one compartment while the other is being cleaned.” 

“The cleats used in the construction of the cage, across the ends, and on the 
lower edge of the dividing partition are all without the cage, thus avoiding wood 
angles within the cage.” 

“The circular opening from one compartment to the other presents the only 
angle or edge within the cage which the rat may gnaw. This edge is protected 
by a metal band.” 

‘Everywhere else within the cage the wood presents only flat, smooth sur- 
faces which the ordinary albino rat will not attempt to gnaw. Special protection 
must be provided in cages which are intended to contain extracted ablino rats.” 

“For the cage floor in each compartment, a removable galvanized wire-cloth 
screen 15°/,” x 153/,” (No. 22 wire '/s-” mesh) having a folded edge */,” wide, of 
No. 22, galvanized sheet steel is provided. This screen floor is supported along 
the front and along the rear by */,” x */,” x 1/1” galvanized steel angles. Wood 
or fiber floor may be used if desired for protection against cold. Beneath the 
removable floor is a galvanized sheet steel drip pan or tray, 15°/,” x 15°/,” x '/_” 
deep. This pan catches the drips and finer particles of dirt falling through the 
cage floor.” 

“At the right-hand end of each cage is the drinking fountain carrying a one- 
quart water bottle. This drinking fountain consists of a galvanized iron pocket 
opening into the side of the cage. Into this pocket projects the metal tube outlet 
of the inverted water bottle. A fresh drop of water always hangs on the slightly 
constricted outlet of this tube. Here the rat may drink, but it cannot foul the 
water supply. Furthermore, the outer end of this iron pocket carries a wire 
screen to admit light. This inhibits the rat from filling the space with food, 
litter, or other materials, and thus interfering with the proper working of the drink- 
ing fountain. The drinking fountain is so constructed that all excess water drop- 
ping from the water bottle flows out the end of the cage, thus preventing the 
wetting of the cage and the bedding on the cage floor.”’ 

“The two doors of the cage are made of galvanized wire cloth, '/,-” mesh, 
with a folded edge */,” wide of No. 22 galvanized sheet steel riveted at the corners. 
In the middle of one side a stove bolt with suitable brass sleeve and lock-nut 
furnishes both a handle for the door and a part of the locking mechanism. It 
is well to paint the wire-cloth door with some hard black enamel. ‘This renders 
the contents of the cage more plainly visible.”’ 

“The doors are not hinged to the cage, but set into the front openings of 
the cage, so as to protect all exposed edges of wood and so they may be easily 
removed. In feeding, the caretaker may unlock and open a cage door with one 
hand while serving food with the other.”’ 

“At the rear of the cage and along its entire length at the upper part, a 2'/,-" 
opening covered with !/,-” mesh galvanized wirecloth affords ventilation for therats.” 

“The cage is so constructed that one may set upon the top of another in 
banks of four or five as may be desired. No projecting part interferes with this 
arrangement. Or they may be supported on a rack with projecting arms which 
would come just under the overhanging upper edges of the ends. With such a 
supporting rack, each cage may be removed without disturbing others.”’ 
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“Our own practice is to pile the cages five high on an angle iron frame sus- 
pended from the ceiling so that the lowest cage is 14 inches from the floor.”’ 

“The light weight of such cages makes it possible for a person with a small 
amount of physical strength to handle cages. Such a cage, stripped of its ac- 
cessories, weighs 14'/, pounds.”’ 

“In cage construction the economy of operation should be considered if 
there are many cages in service. Light-weight cages can be cleaned and sterilized 
more quickly than heavy ones. ‘The lighter the cage, the less heat units will be 
required to sterilize it.”’ 

‘The dormer cage here described is intended to accommodate one breeding pair 
of rats and a litter of young. 
Not more than eight or ten 
adult albino rats should be 
kept in a cage of this size.”’ 

The construction of the 
dormer cage with a turn- 
table exerciser in place is 
shown in Fig. 11. 


EXERCISING OR REVOLVING 
CAGE. 


“The exercising cage 
is an essential part of the 
colony equipment if fertility 
is to be maintained and 
vigorous rats are desired.”’ 

“The cage which we 
have found very satisfactory 
is constructed upon a 21- 
inch bicycle wheel. The 
excellent ball bearings of a 
Fig. 9.—Exercising or revolving cage. (Greenman and bicycle wheel are essential, 

Duhring: “The Albino Rat.’’) for revolving cages are sub- 

jected to a very considerable 

daily use. The recording mechanism frequently registers 5000 revolutions in the 
twenty-four-hour period.” 

“Each revolving cage is provided with a galvanized steel pan, 18” x 10” x '/2 
deep, so placed on a shelf beneath the drum as to catch the drips and refuse falling 
from the drum. Most of this material passes out between the free edge of the 
drum and the background.”’ 

“The nest box (Fig. 10), located on the rear face of the background, is 21'/,” 
long, 8'/2” high, and 7'/2” wide, and is constructed of '/2” thick white pine. It is 
divided in the middle by a solid wood partition into two compartments. Each 
compartment communicates with the revolving drum through a 2*/,-” circular 
opening, already shown in Fig. 9 (G, G). The nest is accessible through the 
top, which is closed by a lid extending its whole length. In the lid over each 
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compartment a 2-” circular opening covered by a wire screen affords ventilation 
for the nest box (Fig. 10, A).” 

“One side of the nest box is closed by the background which carries it. Across 
this side of the nest box, a !/2” x !/,” flat iron bar (B) is screwed to the ends and 
middle of the box, and is utilized to carry the box on two flat hooks, secured to the 
background. This ar- 
rangement makes it pos- 
sible to remove the nest 
box easily for cleaning.”’ 

‘Each compartment 
of the nest box is supplied 
with a wire-screen floor 
(C), similar to the floor in 
the dormer cages. These 
are removable.”’ 

“Beneath the screen 
floor a galvanized sheet- 
steel pan (D) serves to 
catch the drips and par- 
ticles of dirt falling from 
the nest box. Above the 
nest box is located the 
water bottle (£), with 
its extra long metal tip 
leading through the back- 
ground into the revolv- 
ing drum. The bottle 
rests upon a small bracket 
and is held in a vertical 
position by a wire loop 
at the top. The label 
holder (F) is fixed on the 
rear face of the back- 
ground.” 

“We have used the 
revolving cages mounted 
singly on individual 
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Fig. 10.—Shows construction of nest box for revolving cage 
’ n shown in Fig. 9. The nest box is attached to one side of the 
stands and in batteries of background and the revolving cage to the other side. (Greenman 
twelve or less mountedon and Duhring: “The Albino Rat.’’) 


one large background.” 

“The revolving cage here shown is one of a series of twelve mounted in a 
double row on a vertical background suspended from the ceiling. Beneath each 
row of six cages is a projecting shelf 10” wide to carry the drip pans under the cages.”’ 

‘The Turntable.—As a less expensive substitute for the revolving cage, we 
have used the turntable mounted in a dormer cage. Its position and construction 
is shown in Fig. 11. ‘The turntable consists of a wooden disc '/,” thick and 14” 
in diameter.”’ 
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“A modified bicycle wheel hub and axle (A) are used to carry the revolving 
table.” 

“Secured to the lower end of tke bicycle wheel hub is a brass disc 4” in di- 
ameter and '/,” thick which carries the larger wooden disc.”’ 

“The upper end of the axle is provided with an elbow-joint (B), the position 
of which is controlled by a bolt and wing-nut permitting the turntable to be ad- 
justed to any desired angle.” 

“A stud bolt (C) projecting from the upper portion of the elbow-joint passes 
through the ceiling of the cage and, held in place by a wing-nut, acts as a mounting 
for the turntable. By removing the wing-nut at the elbow-joint the turntable 
may be easily removed for cleaning purposes.” 

“While the turntable occupies considerable space within a cage and makes 
cage cleaning a little more difficult, 
we are inclined to the belief that it 
stimulates the rats to a greater 
variety of exercises than the re- 
volving cage already described.” 

“A female appears to appre- 
ciate the advantages of the exer- 
cising wheel. When her pups are 
able to go out into the wheel, she 
will operate the wheel while they 
cling to the wire of the revolving 
drum.” 

“Occasionally a female will 
carry her pups from the revolving 























va oko. cage to the nest box. This happens 

° when the pups are twelve to fifteen 

le davs of age. She apparently thinks 

“a, & they are too young for exercise. 
ae ‘Later, the female will sometimes 


; - take one pup at a time in her 
Fig. 11.—Turntable exercising cage. Made by 


placing turntable in dormer cage. (Greenman and mouth and run with it in the adi 
Duhring: “The Albino Rat.”) volving drum, then return this one 


to the nest box and take another 
out for similar treatment until the entire litter has been with her in the revolving 


wheel.” 
(To be concluded) 





EXPORT OF EPHEDRA VULGARIS FROM CHINA TO THE UNITED STATES. 


A phenomenal increase in the exports of ephedra vulgaris from China to the United States 
is disclosed in reports of Vice-Consul A. J. Ward, Tientsin, China. Among the crude drugs 
declared for export to the United States during the first seven months of 1926 and 1927, 
figures for ephedra vulgaris were 8317 pounds valued at $741 and 477,218 pounds worth 
$53,652, respectively. 

Of the 477,218 pounds shown for the first seven months of 1927, more than one-third or 
147,582 pounds, value $15,667, was exported in July. 
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PLASTICITY MEASUREMENTS ON MILK OF MAGNESIA.* 
S. ARZOOMANIAN. 


In January 1927, Herschel and Bulkley’ described various types of burette 
consistometers and an accurate method of calibration. Several of the correction 
factors applied are, as shown later, unnecessary for routine control work. In 
this paper data and results from plasticity measurements on milk of magnesia are 
submitted as a practical application of the burette consistometer. The work was 
finished in September 1926. , 

APPARATUS. 


The consistometer (Fig. 1) consists of a 50-cc. burette from which the stop-cock 
has been removed and to which a capillary tube has been attached by means of a 
rubber stopper fitted into a wider rubber tube. This method of attaching the 
capillary tube to the burette is rapid, simple and permits cleaning readily. Inas- 
much as the ends of the tube are cut off perpendicularly, the length is measured 
readily. The diameter of the capillary tube is measured either by use of viscosity 
measurements of standard liquids? or by the mercury thread method. In this 
laboratory we have obtained satisfactory results by the latter method. 

All our runs were made at room temperature, about 21-24° C.; the tem- 
perature variation during a run was not greater than 1° C. No temperature-bath 
was used, but for control work it would be necessary to use a constant temperature 
of 20° or 25° C. The bath described by Herschel, which consists of a long glass 
tube, 6 cm. in diameter, to which hot or cold water is added as required and air 
pressure is admitted at the bottom for continuous stirring of the liquid, would be 
satisfactory. 

PROCEDURE. 


The instrument is adjusted in a vertical position, and the tip of the capillary 
is closed by inserting in it the sharpened point of a piece of wood or acork. The 
burette is then filled with milk of magnesia to above the zero mark, and the total 
depth of the milk is stirred with a long wire or glass rod in order to force out all 
entrapped air bubbles. 

The run is made by removing the wooden pin from the capillary tip and 
measuring the time interval for the flow of successive volumes of the milk. In 
our work, the time interval was measured, by a stop-watch accurate to a fifth- 
second, for every 6-cc. milk of magnesia extruded at the beginning of the run and 
for every 4 cc. after the pressure head had dropped to about 25 cm. of milk. 
These volume increments were chosen so that the time interval would be large 
enough to insure sufficient accuracy of the time readings. In order to plot the 
rR** AT 21,’ 
mobility and yield value in absolute units of rhés and dynes per sq. cm., respec- 
tively. 


data, they are converted to the form thereby obtaining the 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 

! Ind. Eng. Chem., 19 (1927), 134. 

2 J. Phys. Chem., 29 (1925), 1283. E. Moness and P. M. Giesy, Jour. A. Pu. A., 15 
(1926), 39. 
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After calculating the average shearing stress F = a for each experimental 
point of the first run the same values may be used for successive runs provided 
that the initial pressure head from the burette zero to the tip of the capillary is al- 
ways set at the same value and provided that the time readings are taken for the 
same volumes in each run, 7. e., take time readings for volume marks of 0, 6, 12, 
18, 24, 30, 35, 40, 44 cc. on the burette in all runs. By following this procedure 
there is a considerable saving in time and calculations when making an extended 
series of runs. 








RESULTS. 


Experiments were run with the following different capillaries: 


No. Radius (cm.). Length (cm.). 
1 0.0965 5.56 
2 0.07163 4.95 
3 0.06040 6.00 
4 0.03105 5.55 


Of these four capillaries the third yielded the most convenient procedure and gave 


the best results. 
In the following table are recorded the yield values and mobilities as obtained 


from plasticity runs, and the assays and settling values of eleven different samples 
from experimental batches of milk of magnesia. ‘The assay is given as per cent 
Mg(OH): by weight, and the settling is recorded as the linear distances from the 
top of the water in the pint bottles to the top of the meniscus of the settled milk. 


Assay Settling Yield value Mobility 
Expt. no. wt. % Mg(OH):. (cm.). dynes/sq. cm. rhés, 


427-B 5.3% 0 57 26.20 
5 153 16.36 
6 144 ' 16.50 
f 87 20 .40 
97 17.85 
153 12.15 
123 11.46 
179 8.40 
157 15.21 
104 10.82 
0 92 20.00 
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Figure 2 gives the flow lines for runs 427-E, 427-F and 427-L. These flow lines 
are typical for the samples; it will be observed that the lines are straight and well 
defined. The above results and flow lines are not corrected for kinetic energy. 

A relationship between the yield value or mobility on the one hand and the 
settling or the assay of a milk on the other was sought, but after plotting these 
experimental values no definite empirical relationships were found. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The purpose of this work was twofold: first, to develop an apparatus and 
procedure to determine whether milk of magnesia acted as a plastic material 
or a viscous liquid, and second, to find any relationship existing between the 
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ultimate settling of a milk and either of its plastic values or a function of the two, 
or its viscosity, whereby the former could be predicted from rapid plasticity 
measurements made at the time of manufacture of a batch of milk. As stated 
above, no positive relations were found to exist. 

The penetrativity method, as modified by Moness and Giesy' and further 
modified to use milk of magnesia as its pressure column, yielded data indicating 
that milk of magnesia is a plastic with a low yield value and high mobility. Witha 
capillary tube having a radius 0.06157 cm. the following results were obtained 
on a sample of milk from stock. 


Pressure cm. Yield value Mobility 
milk Mg(OH)s. dynes/sq. cm. rhés. 
10 12.3 29.2 X 107? 
15 10.8 29.5 X 107? 
20 9.2 35.0 X 107? 


The flow lines are well-directed straight lines. It should be noted that these sets 
of yield values and mobilities are lower than those obtained by the extrusion method 
of the burette consistometer in which the pressure applied was considerably higher 
than 20 cm. These differences in results have been found with other plastics, 
and some data have been obtained which qualitatively substantiate Henry Green’s? 
conclusion that the difference is explained by the fact that the two methods give 
two different portions of the plasticity curve: the penetrativity giving the lower 
portion and therefore a lower mobility and yield value while the extrusion methods 
give the upper one. 

The penetrativity method was somewhat difficult to control because the flow 
through the capillary tube was quite rapid even for as low a pressure as 10 cm. 
of milk and a capillary having a diameter as small as 0.06157 cm. Therefore, 
the extrusion methods were applied, and the burette consistometer, as described 
above, was developed for milk of magnesia. 

In all studies by the extrusion methods, preceding our work with the burette 
consistometer, the volume-rate of flow method was used,’ 7. e., measuring time 
intervals for definite volumes of milk extruded, instead of the more cumbersome 
method of weighing the extruded milk for each experimental point. 

Bingham‘ found a straight line relationship by plotting volume per cent 
solids against mobilities and against friction for clay suspensions, but for milk 
of magnesia, which is essentially a suspensoid, such a relation did not seem to 
exist over a rather narrow range of volume per cent solids. 

Herschel and Bulkley® studied six rubber solutions in benzene varying in 
concentration from 0.599% to 1.210% and found that the flow lines: obtained 
by plotting volume flow, in cc. per second, against pressure, in Gm. per sq. cm., 
were all curved and approached the origin. The Bingham viscometer was used 
to obtain the experimental data. When these data were plotted logarithmically, 





1J. Phys. Chem., 29 (1925), 1283. E. Moness & P. M. Giesy, Jour. A. Pu. A., 15 
(1926), 39. 

2 Bingham and Murray, A. S. T. M., 23 (1923), II, 655. Discussion by Henry Green. 

3 Fifth Colloid Symposium, P. M. Giesy and S. Arzoomanian. 

4 “Fluidity and Plasticity,’ E. C. Bingham (1922), 220-221. 

5 W. H. Herschel and Ronald Bulkley, A. S. T. M., 26 (1926), IT 621-623. 
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that is, log-flow against log-pressure, all of the flow curves were straight lines 
from which a new exponential equation for plastic flow was developed which 
consisted of a pressure term raised to an experimentally determined exponent, 
two constants of the material, and a third constant which by itself is not a constant 
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Fig. 1. 
Fig. 1.—Consistometer. Fig. 2.—Shows uncorrected flow lines. Fig. 3.—Shows flow line cor- 
rected for Kinetic Energy. 
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of the material but which might contain a third constant that one may be able 
to calculate from it. The authors also stated that ‘it appears reasonable to expect 
that this or some similar equation is typical of the emulsoids, while suspensions 
are apparently better represented by simple flow-pressure curves.’’ Our flow- 
pressure curves for milk of magnesia are perfectly straight and confirm the above 
statement regarding suspensoids. 


DISCUSSION OF CORRECTION FACTORS AND NEGLIGIBLE ERRORS. 
1. Average Pressure. 


The average pressure head used in our calculations for shearing stress was taken 
as the arithmetic mean instead of the log. mean values recommended by Herschel. 
‘The maximum error introduced by this simplication for as large as a 6-cm. difference 
between h; and h, over the pressure range of 31 to 61 cm. was less than 1%. 
The log. mean is calculated by the formula: 


hy pp he. 
hy 


In — 
hz 


h = 


These values are compared with the arithmetic mean values in the following 
table: 


h hi — he Log. mean Arith, mean o/ 
cm, cm, head (cm.). head (cm.). error. 
61 

6 57 .944 58 .000 0.097 
55 

6 51.928 52 .000 0.138 
49 

6 45 .948 46 .000 0.113 
43 

6 39.916 40 .000 0.210 
37 

6 33 .920 34.000 0.236 
3l 

5 28 .426 28 . 500 0.260 
26 

5 23 .410 23 . 500 0.384 
21 

4 18.927 19.000 0.386 
17 


4 14.910 15.000 0.604 
13 : 


2. Surface Tension Correction. 


Correction in the pressure head due to the surface tension of the liquid is 
generally negligible as shown by the following calculation. The nearest approxi- 
mation to this correction is given by the formula for the capillary rise of a liquid 
under static conditions 


1 4y cos a 


pg d’ 
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where y = surface tension in dynes per centimeter. 
a the angle between the liquid surface and the wall of the capillary tube. 
d’ = outside diameter of the capillary. 
p = specific gravity of milk of magnesia = 1.05. 


The average value of cos a under our experimental conditions can be taken as 
0.5. The average surface tension of two samples of Squibb’s milk of magnesia 
was 76.17 dynes per centimeter at 25° C. (determined by R. Van Winkle of our 
laboratory by the Du Nuoy apparatus). ‘The outside diameter of our capillary 
was 7.0 mm. When these values are used in the above formula, the following 
result is obtained 
(4) (76.2) (0.5) 


TF = noe 
(1.05) (980) (0.70) _ 


This is less than a 1% error of the lower pressure heads and is therefore negligible. 
3. Kinetic Energy Correction. 


The kinetic energy imparted to the flow of the milk of magnesia must be 
corrected for when it is sufficiently large as to affect the values of mobility and 
yield, that is, when it would change the position of the plastic flow line. From 
the fundamental equation of kinetic energy of a moving body of one half the mass 
multiplied by the square of the linear velocity is derived the following equation 
in terms of pressure for the kinetic energy correction for plastic flow: 


2 





x z= — 
m’R4g 
where K.E. = kinetic energy correction in Gm. per sq. cm. 
m = coefficient of kinetic energy correction generally accepted average value of 1.12. 
q = rate of flow in cc. per sec. R = capillary radius in cms. 
g = acceleration of gravity = 980 cm. per sec. per sec. 


The result obtained from this formula when not negligible should be sub- 
tracted from each pressure head (expressed as Gm. per sq. cm.) before plotting 
for yield values or calculating mobility. When the values for m, R and g are 
inserted, the above formula reduces to 

1.12) (q? 
K.E. = — L.. 8.700 q? 
(x?) (0.06040) * (980) 

In the following table the data for 427-L, are given showing the values for the 
kinetic energy correction and the percentage error when it is omitted from the 
average pressure head. 


Arith. average 


Burette q= AV pressure. © error due 
reading AT K.E. = Gm. per to neglecting 
ce. cc. per sec. q’. 8.700 q?. Cm. milk. sq. cm. K. E. 

0 0.706 0.498 4.34 58.9 61.9 7.01 
6 0.636 0.405 3.53 52.9 55.6 6.34 
12 0.546 0.2985 2.60 46.9 49.3 5.27 
18 0.429 0.1845 1.607 40.9 43 .0 3.74 
24 0.316 0.1000 0.870 34.9 36.7 2.37 
30 0.227 0.0516 0.450 29.4 30.9 1.45 
35 0.139 0.0194 0.169 24.4 25.4 0.66 


40 0.0851 0.00724 0.063 19.9 20.9 0.30 
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When the kinetic energy is neglected, the per cent error is clearly too high, and the correc- 
tion should therefore be applied. 


Figure 3 gives the new flow line for this run after the kinetic energy correction 
has been applied. The points which did not lie on the uncorrected flow line now 
fall on it or are closer to it. Inasmuch as the kinetic energy correction is appre- 
ciable for the first half of the points during a run, the slope of the new flow line is 
steeper, while the shearing stress intercept is changed only slightly; hence the . 
values for mobility are now higher while the yield values are changed only by a 
small amount. 

If it were necessary to make this kinetic energy correction for each point 
in each run, the calculations would be too long and the procedure too complicated 
for control work. ‘Therefore, a capillary is selected which has a diameter small 
enough to make the rate of flow so low that the kinetic energy correction is negli- 
gible. In some of our runs the flow was 1.0 to 0.75 cc. per sec. during the first 
half of the runs. When the initial rate of flow is not greater than 0.25 cc. per 
sec. the kinetic energy correction becomes negligible, 7. ¢., about 1.5% at the 
start and then rapidly decreasing. 

RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 


E. R. Sgursps & Sons, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





STUDIES ON THE STANDARDIZATION OF GERMICIDES.*! 
(PRELIMINARY REPORT.) 
BY WM. NYIRI, M.D.” 


Disinfection is one of the main branches of hygiene. ‘To employ chemical 
disinfection successfully we have to know the properties and, first of all, the effi- 
ciency of the different germicidal agents. ‘The standardization of germicides is 
thus the basis of the subject. ‘This procedure is carried out by exposing bacteria 
to chemical agents of different strengths and by observing the time necessary to 
damage or destroy these organisms. ‘The task may appear, at first sight, rather 
simple as bacteria are organisms representing a low form of life with rather well- 
known biological characteristics. The experimental conditions would be, therefore, 
apparently in our hands. Closer familiarity with the subject teaches, however, 
that there are considerable difficulties to overcome. When we expose bacteria 
to the action of disinfectants we have to deal in the main with three factors: Ger- 
micides, bacteria and culture medium. ‘The strength of the disinfectant we can 
change readily, but it is not easy to control the experimental conditions presented 
by the bacteria. We find not only differences in the vitality of the various types 
of bacteria and great contrasts between spores and vegetative forms, but there 
are also considerable differences in resistance depending upon the age of the culture. 
Even within the same culture the vitality of the individual organism may vary 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 

1 This work was made possible by the research grant of Johnson and Johnson, Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers of New Brunswick, N. J., to whom our thanks are hereby expressed. 

2 Johnson and Johnson Research fellow. 
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from day to day. In addition to the above, bacteria become more resistant in 
adapting themselves to the disinfectant. The temperature of exposure plays, of 
course, an important réle, as does the density of the bacterial suspension. The 
presence of organic matter also greatly influences the efficiency of many disin- 
fectants. The third factor, the culture medium is also likely to cause many 
variations; thus liquid media differ from solid and present wide variations within 
the group. The H-ion concentration must also be taken into account. The 
neutralization of the germicide, whether accomplished or omitted, after finished 
exposure may have a marked influence on the culture, as even traces of certain 
disinfectants, if transferred with the bacteria can cause inhibition of growth. 
Even differences in methods used to overcome the above difficulties introduce 
elements of variation (garnet-, thread-method, watery suspension, etc.). Addi- 
tional difficulties are presented by the object aimed at by the investigator, whether 
inhibition of growth or bacterial death is desired as criterion of the efficiency of 
the disinfectant, and by the methods used in reading of the results; gross inspection 
of the culture, counting of surviving bacteria and animal inoculation tests must 
be rated differently in interpreting results. 

The two outstanding methods for the standardization of disinfectants are 
the Rideal-Walker Test and the Hygienic Laboratory Method. Both have been in 
vogue for years. In both of these methods a suspension of B. typhosus is ex- 
posed to different concentrations of the germicide in question during varying 
periods of time, and the results of this experiment are compared with those ob- 
tained by the action of phenol under the same working conditions. Both tests, 
especially the more accurate Hygienic Laboratory Method, are of great value and 
have yielded many important results. A disadvantage of these methods is, that 
the result (phenol coefficient) expresses a relation between the efficiency of the dis- 
infecting agent in question and phenol, which is used as standard. It is obvious 
that such data is only of comparative merit as phenol and whatever agent may be 
selected as standard, are themselves disinfectants and thus open to criticism. 
The phenol coefficient as a numerical expression shows nevertheless a tendency 
to accuracy. 

Several attempts have been made to express the efficiency of disinfectants by 
graphic methods, but only Reichel has succeeded in accomplishing a practical 
result with his “‘curves and equations of efficiency.’’ From experimental data 
Reichel was able to establish a certain relationship between Concentration (P) 
of germicide and Time (T) of exposure necessary to kill a vigorous strain of typhoid 
bacillus. With these factors he constructed an equation of efficiency: T.P” = R. 
He calls R the “resistance constant.” ‘The graphic expression of this equation 
is a hyperbolic curve in which R governs the general position of the curve in the 
coérdinate system, while the exponent is the expression of a more or less marked 
curvature. The exponent is at the same time responsible for the asymmetric 
position of the curve in the coérdinate system. ‘The advantage of this formula 
is that it gives us an expression of the efficiency of a germicide agent in absolute 
terms. 

This constitutes an advance over the comparative value of the phenol co- 
efficient. An additional advantage is the following: Given a certain concentration 
of the germicide we may obtain from this equation the time necessary to kill ty- 
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phoid bacilli, or, vice versa, we may calculate the concentration of the germicide 
if the time of action is given. The usefulness of this formula for standardization 
of disinfectants has appealed to us, and we have made it the point of departure of 
the following investigations. 

Proceeding from the fact that various types of bacteria show different re- 
sistance to the action of disinfectants, we exposed several kinds of microérganisms 
to the germicide, varying both concentration and time. By this means we ex- 
pected to obtain several curves and equations of efficiency. For every one of the 
bacterial types we should obtain, of course, two results, 7. ¢., the action of the 
agent without and in the presence of organic matter. We believe that these 
several curves and equations all referring to the same disinfectant should charac- 
terize this agent rather definitely and independently and should yield more infor- 
mation than does a single equation. These considerations are the basis of our 
studies. 

We have, to date, employed two germicides, phenol and tincture of iodine. 
We have started with phenol because it has been used in such a large number of 
previous investigations and is characterized by a rather definite disinfecting action. 
Our second choice, tincture of iodine, was made on account of the manifold uses 
of this substance and further on account of its extraordinary potency. The alcohol 
content of tincture of iodine compels us to take this substance into consideration. 
Among the microérganisms we selected representatives of different groups; B. 
typhosus, for the coli group; staphylococci for the cocci; B. pyocyaneus for the 
dye-producing bacteria and B. subtilis for the spore-bearing group, the latter 
instead of anthrax. B. diphtheriae, streptococci and pmeumococci were also 
studied as test material, but proved too variable in their vitality and too sensitive 
for the purpose of this investigation. B. pneumoniae as an example of the capsule- 
bearing organisms should properly be included among the types under study, 
and this will be done in continuation of this work. The above-mentioned five 
types of bacteria have been selected because they facilitate uniformity of working 
conditions on account of their luxurious growth on broth. 

Each curve and equation expresses the results of several similar experiments. 
The deviations of individual experiments are insignificant. Up to the present 
we have obtained the following equations for phenol: 


B. eee WE SUE TI igs. on 5 400d den aiacsevascesase T.P&6 = 3.5 

Be, Se Sie I I io x6 6b 04 804 ene b18 4s 5d04s on eee T.P48 = 4 

Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus without organic matter............... T.P4*? = 12 

Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus with organic matter.................. T.P44 = 24 

Procyawsus Witout CEM GARE... 6. oo oe Si set iccsTeccceectweee T.P*? = 3.6 

SER ee CIES MIs i. 0s 6:40:00 0 ssn cnet + eiseedevush nen T.Ps.? = 0.8 
‘The corresponding results for tincture of iodine obtained thus far are: 

B. typhosus without organic matter..................0005- T.P* = 0.82.10-'8 

B. typhosus with organic matter. ...............ccececeees T.P*3 = 0.96.1077-5 

Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus without organic matter....... T.P** = 0.74.107*! 

Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus with organic matter.......... T.P* = 0.61.10~* 

B. pyocyaneus without organic matter...............60006. T.P&¢ = 8.2.10-195 


Alcohol yields with B. typhosus and Staphylococcus both without organic matter the follow- 


ing equation: 
T.P!s3 = 1.2.10+” 
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The following charts illustrate the curves corresponding to the above equations: 

The logarithmic lines to these hyperbolic curves were drawn and seem to 
yield interesting results as well. ‘They show that all the iodine lines cross the left 
negative quadrant, while the phenol lines are to be found almost exclusively in 
the right positive quadrant. Alcohol, which was studied only for its effect on 
typhoid and staphylococci, results in a log. line far higher on the positive side 
than the other two agents. ‘These lines illustrate clearly the very high efficiency 
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of iodine against the four different organisms and the marked loss of its power in 
the presence of organic matter. They show the different efficiency of iodine, 
phenol and alcohol. It is noteworthy that the lines of each disinfectant run 
approximately parallel to each other. It is also remarkable that the logarithmic 
lines of phenol (a = 10°—12°48’) almost parallel with those of iodine (a = 8° 37’ to 
10°), while the slope of the alcoholic line is more gradual (a = 4°18’). (The 
variations of the H-ion concentration were found practically. identical whether 
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the experiment was carried out with phenol, iodine or alcohol.) An explanation 
of this behavior cannot be given at present. Further work may show its signifi- 
cance. 

These investigations are still incomplete and considerable work remains 
to be done. They promise, however, that the efficiency of germicides may be 
determined by means of several equations. The equations obtained for each 
individual disinfectant are expected to show certain similarities which in turn 
characterize this particular agent independently of standards chosen at random. 
We have thus far collected data for phenol, tincture of iodine and some for alcohol. 
Future work should supplement these results and new data on other disinfectants 
should be collected. We also hope that sufficiently numerous investigations 
carried out along these lines will give results which may contribute to advance 
our knowledge of the theory of the action of germicides. 

CONTRIBUTION FROM RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF THE N. J. 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 





SILVER-ION CONCENTRATION STUDIES OF COLLOIDAL SILVER 
GERMICIDES. II—CHANGES IN THE SILVER-ION CONCENTRATION 
OF SOLUTIONS ON STANDING. 


BY RALPH B. SMITH. 


A method was developed in the first paper of this series' for determining the 
silver-ion concentration of colloidal silver preparations. It seemed desirable to 
extend the measurements of silver-ion concentrations to solutions of colloidal 
silver germicides which had stood varying lengths of time; a series was made up 
and a set of measurements made over a period of 16 months. In order to detect 
small variations in silver-ion concentration it is necessary to have a method which 
will give very stable readings. The ordinary methods of plating and short circuit- 
ing pure silver wire electrodes, which will give reliable values in concentrations of 
N X 10~ or stronger, will not give sufficiently stable readings when the concen- 
tration drops to 10~* mols per liter. After much experimentation a method was 
developed which gives stable and reproducible readings at any silver-ion concen- 
tration. ‘The electrode used is an 8-inch piece of No. 14 B & S gage, pure silver 
wire which is used without cementing into a glass tube, as has been common 
practice in the past. The electrode is placed in boiling 1% KCN solution for 
10-15 minutes and then carefully removed and rinsed without touching any 
portion of the electrode which will later come in contact with the solution to be 
tested. The electrode is then stored for at least 15 hours in a solution similar to 
the one to be tested. It is probable that irregularities on the surface of the elec- 
trode are the cause of the unstable readings when the ordinary method of prepara- 
tion is used but the KCN treatment seems to remove all such difficulties. 

The solutions for these tests were made up in | per cent concentration for the 
products of the strong type and in 10% concentration for the other products. 





1 Jour. A. Pu. A., 14 (1925), 10. 
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‘These concentrations were selected as those most used in the medical application 


of these products. 
The results of this work have been calculated to p,, values and also in mols 


of ionized Ag per liter. They are given in the following table. 


0 day. 1 day. 2 days. 1 week. 1 month. 4 months. 16 months. 
A Pag 2.08 2.05 2.05 2.20 2.74 2.93 3.39 
M Cone. 8.3X107* 8.9X107% 8.91073 6.3K107™% 1.8xXK107% 1.21073 4.11074 
Strong 1 B Pag 2.13 2.15 2.12 2.13 2.76 3.10 3.88 
M Conc. 7.4X107% 7.1XK107% 7.61073 7.41073 1.7XK1073 8.01074 1.3xK10™4 
c Pag 3.51 3.45 3.45 3.51 4.32 4.88 5.62 
( M Conc. 3.1X1074 3.5X1074 3.5X107* 3.1K1074 4.81075 1.3K1075 2.41076 
A Pag 6.68 6.92 6.78 6.89 7.20 we 6.92 
M Conc. 2.1X1077 1.21077 1.7K1077 1.31077 6.3K107§ 6.7107 1.21077 
B Pag 7.88 8.46 6.98 7.00 7.63 7.27 5.57 
M Conc. 1.3X107§ 3.5X107® 1.11077 1.0K1077 2.31078 5.4x«K107% 2.71076 
Mild { G Pag 7.25 7.79 8.12 7.79 8.32 7.88 5.85 
M Conc. 5.6X107% 1.6107 7.61079 1.61xK078 4.8xX10~* 1.310% 1.4xK1076 
D Pag 12.90 12.84 12.70 12.72 13.75 13.94 13.79 
M Conc. 1.3X107' 1.4107 2.0107 1.91073 1.8K107™"% 1.2K107~" 1.7107" 
E Pag 12.98 12.80 13.02 12.85 13.77 13.89 14.02 
\ M Conc. 1.1X107'% 1.61074 9.6X107™" 1.4107 1.7K10~" 1.3K10°" 9.61075 





The solutions of compounds of the strong type show an almost uniform loss 
in silver ions in aging. The solutions of materials of the mild type do not in 
general show any consistent trend. Samples B and C of the mild type show 
first a decrease and in the last readings an increase in silver ions over the original 
value. Sample A of the mild type shows the least variations of any of this class 
and in general shows a more or less regular teridency toward a decrease in silver- 
ion concentration. 

The two compounds of the mild type in which the silver-ion concentration 
is low show in the first few days a slight increase in silver-ion concentration which 
is followed by a decrease in the ion concentration over the rest of the time of 
storage. 

Conclusions.—The changes in silver-ion concentration which take place in 
solutions of colloidal silver compounds within the first month are negligible and 
those occurring in the first four months are not believed to be great enough to 
cause any change in the germicidal power. 

If any of these solutions on aging, produces irritation, it must be due to changes 
in the solution other than silver-ion concentration. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
E. R. Soups & Sons, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





COLLOIDAL BARIUM SULPHATE.* 
BY W. A. LOTT. 


Colloidal preparations are becoming increasingly interesting from the point 
of view of their usefulness in the practice of medicine, and the study of their thera- 
peutic properties and of their preparation is becoming a much attended field of 
pharmaceutical research. 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1928. 
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It is obviously possible to market these preparations in either of two forms, 
viz., in a dry form which, when admixed with water or another medium, will be 
quickly dispersed; or, in the form of the dispersion in the proper medium. The 
latter method entails the disadvantage of bulk, and usually that of gradual deteri- 
oration due to growth and partial precipitation of the particles. 

Unfortunately, there are only a few substances which, when in colloidal form, 
can be dried and then redispersed or repeptized by simple admixture with the 
dispersion medium. ‘These reversible colloids are the highly hydrated or hydro- 
phylic colloids, as for example gelatin, gum arabic and pectin. The irreversible 
colloids, which cannot -be repeptized after drying, are the slightly hydrated or 
hydrophobic colloids, as for example, the colloidal metals, salts and the more 
basic metal oxides. There should be recognized also, a middle class of consider- 
ably hydrated colloids comprising the more acidic oxides, 7. e., FexO; and SiO, 
which can be repeptized if not quite completely dried. It may also be remarked 
that often an irreversible colloid can be made reversible if it be dried with the 
proper proportion of a reversible colloid. 

It occurred to the author that the mechanism whereby an irreversible colloid 
is converted to the crystalloidal state while being dried might be interfered with 
and thus allow the substance to remain colloidal up to the point of complete 
dehydration. Once in the condition of a dry powder, certainly no further change 
would occur, and repeptization should be possible. This change to the crystal- 
loidal state would occur through growth of particles and loss of electrical charge. 
We believe that, until that particle size is reached, above which no difference 
in solubility due to difference in particle size exists (about 2y for CaSO,) the growth 
of particles is due almost entirely to the process of redissolving of the smaller 
particles and redeposition upon the larger particles, and not to agglomeration. 
This process of growth of the larger particles at the expense of the smaller ones 
is a familiar one and has been discussed by Ostwald,' and by Hulett. The latter 
states that coarsely crystalline BaSO, (1.8) dissolves to the extent of 2.29 mg. 
per liter at 25° C., while particles 0.1y dissolve to the extent of 4.5 mg. per liter. 
This process ought to be retarded, therefore, if either the rate of solution or the 
solubility of the colloid is decreased. ‘This can be accomplished by, 

1. Keeping the temperature low. 

2. Keeping the total quantity of solvent at a minimum. 

3. Mixing an organic solvent such as alcohol with the water. 

4. Decreasing the time of exposure to the solvent by drying in vacuum. 
Von Weimarn had used the conditions of high concentration and addition of 
alcohol for the preparation of colloidal BaSO,. 

It was decided to attempt to prepare BaSQ, as a reversible colloid by setting 
up these conditions, during the preparation and the drying process; BaSO, was 
chosen because it is extremely hydrophobic, is very insoluble, and might be of 
greater value in x-ray work if prepared as a reversible colloid, since it would be 
more readily suspended, and give a longer period of opacity due to its greater 
resistance to settling. 





1 Z. physik. Chem., 35 (1900), 495. 
2 [bid., 37 (1901), 385. 
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EXPERIMENTAL. 





I. Sixty Gm. of Ba(OH):.8H,O were moistened with water to form a paste. 
To this was added glacial acetic acid until neutral to phenolphthalein. ‘This 
concentrated solution of BaAc, was cooled to 65° C.; 16.2 Gm. 96% HeSO, were 
diluted with 65 Gm. of alcohol and cooled to 0° C. . 

The H2SQ, solution was now added to the BaAc, solution while stirring rapidly. 
The resulting colloidal solution was dried in a vacuum desiccator at 60° C. The 
dried BaSO, was readily repeptized with water. The colloidal solution passed 
completely through a No. 5 Whatman filter and remained stable for several days. 

II. Fifty Gm. BaClk.2H,0 in 75 ce. H2O were cooled to 5° C. while stirring 
so that the crystals that form will remain small; 20.9 Gm. 96% H2SO, were dis- 
solved in 75 cc. ethyl alcohol and the solution cooled to 0° C. The acid was 
added to the barium-chloride solution while stirring rapidly. The colloidal 
solution was dried at 65° C. in vacuum, and was reversible. 

III. Sixty Gm. Ba(OH),.8H.0 were dissolved in 75 cc. hot water, and cooled 
to about 10° C. very rapidly, while stirring. Small crystals formed; 18.66 Gm. 
96% H2SO, dissolved in 75 cc. alcohol were cooled to 0° C., and poured into the 
Ba(OH): paste while stirring. The colloid was dried as before and proved to be 
reversible. 

The best results were obtained with the acetate. 

In every case where the colloid proved to be reversible, a small excess of soluble 
barium salt was detected in the colloid by the U. S. P. test. The products were, 
however, no more toxic to white rats or guinea-pigs than ordinary precipitated 
BaSQ,, which indicates that the soluble Ba*™ ion was strongly adsorbed in the 
surface of the micell2 rather than in free solution. This was further attested 
to by the fact that throughout a large number of trials, no material remained 
colloidal if the Ba“ ion was completely converted to the sulphate. This shows 
that the colloid is peptized by the adsorbed Ba™ ions, and that without them the 
particles are immediately agglomerated. It is for this reason that poor results 
are obtained when the barium salt is added to the sulphate, instead of vice versa, 
for in only the latter case is the Ba“ always in excess during the formation of the 
colloid. 

SUMMARY. 


1. A hydrophobic colloid was made reversible without the admixture of a 
hydrophylic colloid. 

2. It is indicated that growth of particles is almost entirely by the resolution 
of smaller particles and redeposition upon the larger particles while the particles 
are below that size above which there is no further variation in solubility due to 
difference in the size of particles; unless the particles are not charged electrically. 
After this size has been attained, and if the particles below that size are dis- 
charged, growth of particles is probably by agglomeration. 

3. Insufficient work was done in order to determine the optimum excess of 
soluble Ba™, but it was found that a small excess was necessary. 
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PHYTOCHEMICAL NOTES.* 
97. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF THE COROLLA OF MONARDA PUNCTATA L.. 
BY H. G. HEWITT. 


While the corolla of Monarda fistulosa 1. has been subjected to chemical ex- 
amination but once, viz., in 1903, and then only to a very partial study,' the corolla 
of Monarda punctata 1,. has not as yet been studied as to its constituents. 

In the summer of 1915 a considerable number of florets were collected, but 
unfortunately no one was available to work with this valuable material. 

During the summer of 1924 as much as 165 Gm. of dry florets were collected, 
for the most part about 3 miles west of Mazomanie. This material was used in 
the following experiments: 

Moisture Determination.—The xylene method*® was used, employing a suffi- 
cient amount of the hydrocarbon (250 cc.) to leave in the distilling flask enough 
solvent to cover the florets after all the moisture had been driven over. Ten 
Gm. of the florets, pickled in xylene in the field as rapidly as the material was 
being collected, yielded 6.8 cc., 7.0 cc. and 6.9 cc., respectively, of water, hence 
68 p. c., 70 p. c., and 69 p. c., respectively, of moisture. This is appreciably 
lower than the moisture content of the corollas of M. fistulosa L.. as found by 
K. H. Rang in a parallel experiment. 

The air-dried material yielded 0.6 cc. of water in each of the three experiments, 
hence contains 6 p. c. of moisture. This is somewhat higher than the moisture 
content of the air-dried florets of M. fistulosa 1. as found by Rang. 

The distillation being ended, the xylene remaining in the flask was filtered 
while hot and the filtrate allowed to cool and to evaporate spontaneously. No 
crystalline deposits resulted whatsoever. 

Flueckiger’s Test.s—The distillate was separated into its aqueous portion and 
into its hydrocarbon portion. Neither of the separated distillation liquids, how- 
ever, gave a test for thymol or carvacrol with Flueckiger’s reagent. That the 
xylene does not interfere with this test for thymol and carvacrol was established 
by experiment. Neither did the xylene residue left upon evaporation of the hydro- 
carbon yield the characteristic Flueckiger reaction for these two phenols. 

Ash Determination.—The air-dried florets were used in this experiment. 


PERCENTAGES OF ASH. 


#8 II. IIT. 
Total ash 10.92 p. ¢c. 10.91 p. c. 10.49 p. ec. 
Insoluble ash 6.0 p.c. 6.11 p.c. 5.52 p. ec. 
Soluble ash 4.86 p. c. 4.80 p. c. 4.97 p. c. 


I. 0.5078 Gm. of florets yielded 0.0600 Gm. of insoluble ash, 0.1092 Gm. of 
total ash, hence 0.0492 Gm. of water-soluble ash by difference. 

II. 0.5020 Gm. of florets yielded 0.0611 Gm. of insoluble ash, 0.1091 Gm. of 
total ash, hence 0.0482 Gm. of water-soluble ash by difference. 








* From the laboratory of Edward Kremers. 

1 J. J. Beck, Ph. Rev., 21 (1903), 111. 

2A. L. Dean, Bulletin No. 134 of the Forest Service. 
3 “Flueckiger Reactionen” (1893), 147. 
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III. 0.5014 Gm. of florets yielded 0.0552 Gm. of insoluble ash, 0.1049 Gm. of 
total ash, hence 0.0497 Gm. of water-soluble ash by difference. 

Comparison with the ash content of the florets of Monarda fistulosa L. reveals 
that whereas the total ash content of the florets of M. punctata lL. is about two 
per cent higher, the water-soluble ash content is lower by one per cent and more. 
Taking into consideration the totally different types of soil on which these two 
species grow, M. punctata 1. on sandy soil and M. fistulosa 1. on clay soil, this 
difference may not be without significance. It seems all the more desirable, 
therefore, to make both a qualitative and quantitative examination of the inorganic 
constituents and to study them with reference to pigmentation, also to the forma- 
tion of the monatomic phenols. 

The Volatile Oil.—Seventy-two Gm. of air-dried florets were distilled with 
steam. ‘The aqueous distillate was cohobated four times. The total oil, original 
plus that from the four cohobations, amounted to 2.7 Gm. or 3.45 p.c. The original 
oil was light reddish brown in color, that from the first cohobation was light yellow, 
the oils from the second and third cohobations were reddish brown, and that from 
the fourth was light brown. The amounts, however, were by far too small in 
each case for separate investigation, hence they were mixed. The mixed oil was 
light reddish brown in color and by no means as dark as that distilled from the 
florets of Monarda fistulosal,.! The density of the oil was 0.9652 at 22°. Compari- 
son with the densities of original and cohobated leaf oils distilled by Sherk? reveals 
that the density of the floret oil is attained only by cohobated leaf oils, whereas in 
this case the bulk of the floret oil was not obtained by cohobation. 

Dilution with heptane did not cause the precipitation of hydrothymoquinone. 
While this does not show the total absence of this diatomic phenol, it indicates that 
but little at most can be present. This is significant in connection with the ab- 
sence of dark color in the oil. 

The aqueous distillate from which the cohobated oils had been separated was 
fractionated. About 25 cc. of this came over between 73° and 99°. Refraction- 
ated in 5-cc. fractions these were tested with alkali and iodine. Four of the frac- 
tions yielded traces of a yellowish precipitate and the odor of iodoform. 





DIMETHYLPHTHALATE AND OTHER ESTERS OF O-PHTHALIC ACID.* 
BY J. A. HANDY AND L. F. HOYT.' 


I, Introduction.—The authors’ work on phthalates has been continued with 
special reference to the physical, chemical and pharmacological properties of 
dimethylphthalate and its comparison with diethylphthalate on whose properties, 
detection and estimation we have reported in papers Diethylphthalate I-—V (1). 
The properties of some of the other esters of o-phthalic acid have also been de- 
termined and tabulated. 





1 Ph. Rev., 21 (1903), 111. 

2D. C. L. Sherk, Jour. A. Pu. A., 10 (1921), 97. 

* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
1 Larkin Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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II. Review of Literature-—Since our paper Diethylphthalate V was presented 
two articles have appeared on the qualitative detection of diethylphthalate. 
Wales (2) has developed a technique for the reliable detection of diethylphthalate 
in drugs containing substances which are liable to give a pseudo-positive test in 
which basic lead acetate is used to remove interfering substances, followed by 
elimination of the lead and extraction of the ester with petroleum benzine. Scott 
and Will (3) have greatly improved the Calvert Test by changing the proportions 
of phenol and sulphuric acid and by controlling the py of the final alkaline solution 
and indicate that their modified test will detect with certainty 0.5 mg. of diethyl- 
phthalate in a sample of suitable size of alcoholic beverages and medicinal prepara- 
tions. 

III. Dimethylphthalate——The dimethyl] ester of o-phthalic acid is interesting 
as a possible alternate substitute for the now extensively used diethylphthalate. 

The dimethyl ester is now available commercially at a cost of about $.55 per 
pound. Examination of commercial samples have shown it to be an oily liquid, 
odorless, practically colorless, having a boiling point nearly the same as that 
of diethylphthalate, and an intensely bitter taste like that of the diethyl 
ester. 

Solutions were made up, of both the dimethyl and diethyl esters, in Cologne 
Spirits containing '/1, '/2, 1 and 2.5 volumes of the respective esters added to 100 
volumes of spirits. The taste of the four pairs of solutions was tested. None of 
the three observers who made the test could consistently differentiate the two 
esters at any of the four dilutions. 

The 2.5% solutions of both esters in Cologne Spirits were tested versus iron 
by immersion for two months of pieces of iron wire (99.7% Fe), ordinary nails, 
and cast iron having freshly broken surfaces. The effect of the solutions of the 
two esters was identical, 7. e., no action by or on the iron wire or nails, and dis- 
coloration of the solution by the exposed cast iron surfaces. 

When a solution of 2.5 volumes diethylphthalate in 100 volumes of alcohol 
(i. e., 39-B specially denatured alcohol) is diluted with distilled water at room 
temperature a turbid solution results when approximately twice the volume has 
been added, the amount necessary to produce this effect being a function of the 
temperature. 

When a solution of 2.5 volumes dimethylphthalate is similarly diluted with 
distilled water at room temperature, no turbidity results at any dilution on ac- 
count of the distinctly greater solubility of the dimethyl ester in water. Semi- 
quantitative tests indicated that dimethylphthalate dissolves in distilled water 
at 25° C. to the extent of approximately 4 Gm. per liter as compared with a 
solubility of about 1 Gm. per liter for diethylphthalate. 

Pharmacological tests of dimethylphthalate on mice, administered per os 
and by intraperitoneal and subcutaneous injection have indicated that dimethyl- 
phthalate while somewhat more toxic than methy] salicylate (used in equal volume 
as a control) is to be rated as a substance of medium toxicity. The dimethyl 
ester is apparently only moderately toxic and would function the same way as 
diethylphthalate as regards noxious taste and as a volatile or non-volatile key 
in alcohol. In addition, the fact that dimethylphthalate yields about 25% of its 
weight of methanol when saponified might render alcohol denatured with dimethy]- 
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phthalate less attractive to the illicit denaturing plant than the present 39-B 
specially denatured alcohol. 

Dimethylphthalate like diethylphthalate and for that matter practically all 
of the other modifying and denaturing agents, used in specially denatured alcohols, 
with the possible exception of methyl alcohol can be entirely eliminated from Cologne 
Spirits (pure alcohol) by suitable, physical and chemical manipulations. 

Dimethylphthalate does, however, possess one marked advantage over the 
diethyl ester as an alternative modifying or denaturing agent for specially de- 
natured alcohols, in that the alcoholic solution of dimethylphthalate does not 
become turbid on dilution with water. This is a distinct advantage in certain 
toilet and pharmaceutical manufacturing processes, where a specially denatured 
alcohol of the type of 39-B might be used. 

On the other hand diethylphthalate costs less per pound, weighs about one- 
half pound less per gallon and is more readily available than the dimethyl ester. 

It was the aim of the authors to find a denaturant or modifying agent for 
alcohol which in itself would not have the alleged poisonous effects of methyl 
alcohol but would still possess the qualities of easy and positive identification 
and impossibility of removal of methyl alcohol. While dimethylphthalate does 
not fulfill all these requirements, it is nevertheless worthy of consideration as a 
modifying or denaturing agent for alcohols for industrial purposes. 


TABLE I.—PROPERTIES OF EsTEeRS OF O-PHTHALIC ACID. Free 
acidity as 
Sp. Gr. Refr. index phthalic 
Ester. Origin. Odor. Taste. 15.6/15.6°C. B.p. °C. 20° C. acid. 
Di-Ethyl! 8 Com’l. None Intense 1.1218 295°C. 1.5008 0.017% 
samples bitter to 1.1261 at 734 mm. to 1.5020to0.105% 
Di-Methyl E.K.Co. Pract. Intense 1.1938 278-280° C. 1.5158 1.45% 
No. 318 odorless __ bitter at 744 mm. 
Di-Methyl Fritzsche Odorless Intense Not Not det’d. 1.5152 0.08% 
Bros. bitter det’d. 
“Avolin”’ 
Di-Iso- E.K.Co. Faint Intense 1.0625 286-296° C. 1.4900 0.29% 
propyl No. 991 sharp with decomp. 
bitter at 744 mm. 
Di-n-Butyl E.K.Co. Faint Pract. 1.0467, 316-326°C. 1.4921 0.08% 
No. 1403 no taste with decomp. 
at 744 mm. 
Di-n-Butyl Com’l. Pract. Pract. 1.0490 316-326° C. 1.4920 0.07% 
Solvents odorless no taste with decomp. 
Corp. at 744 mm. 
Di-Isoamyl E.K.Co. Faint, Pract. 1.0220 330-338°C. 1.4871 0.08% 
No. T2009 amyl-type no taste with decomp. 
odor at 744 mm. 
Di-Phenyl E.K.Co. Odorless ‘Tasteless Not M. P. 72.5° C. Not 0.10% 
No. 708 det’d. B. P. Boils det’d. 


above 370° C. 
with decomp. 
at 744 mm. 
1 Data from ‘‘Diethylphthalate,”’ by J. A. Handy and IL. F. Hoyt, Jour. A. Pn. A., 11 
(1922), 928. 


IV. Other Esters of O-Phthalic Acid.—In addition to the investigation of 
dimethylphthalate samples of some of the other esters of o-phthalic acid were 
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secured and their properties examined in comparison with the dimethyl and di- 
ethyl esters. The results of this examination are recorded in Table I. With 
the exception of diphenylphthalate which is a white crystalline solid all of the 
esters examined are oily liquids and either colorless or pale amber in color. 

Attention is called to the fact that while the dimethyl, diethyl and di-iso- 
propyl esters of o-phthalic acid have an intensely bitter taste, the di-n-butyl and 
di-isoamyl esters representing two of the several possible isomeric esters of the 
C, and C; groups are practically tasteless. With the two esters tried, 7. e., di- 
n-butyl and di-isoamyl, a very faint bitter taste develops as a ‘‘delayed reaction” 
a minute or more after the ester is tasted which was not observed in the case of 
the dipheny] ester. 

The methyl and ethyl esters distil at atmosphere pressure unchanged but 
the other esters examined undergo some decomposition when similarly distilled. 

The results of Table I show that as the molecular weight of the alkyl sub- 
stituting group increases, some of the physical properties of the esters show a 
consistent change; thus the specific gravity and the refractive index tend to de- 
crease and the boiling point to increase as the series progresses from methyl to 
iso-amyl, the only exception noted being the refractive index of the di-isopropyl 
phthalate. 

The study of the esters of o-phthalic acid is being continued and elaborated 
by the authors and other esters will be investigated as they become availab!e. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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BULGARIAN ROSE OIL INDUSTRY. _ there were 500 acres under cultivation in the 
four Federated Malay States, and 600 acres in 
the independent State of Johore. 

It is reported that estate owners usually 
demand a price of about 24 cents per pound 
for the cultivated product, although buyers 
in Singapore are able to purchase considerable 
quantities from native collectors and small 
re soagie- ‘ cultivators at from 10 to 12 cents per pound. 
88,775 ounces, it is thought that the final It is understood that the present freight rate 
result for 1928 may show only a slight falling on tuba root to New York is $17.00 per ton. 
off. Considerable quantities are now being shipped 

to Australia, where a good demand exists 
DERRIS OR TUBA ROOT—SINGAPORE. for use as sheep dip. 
The most common method employed in 

There has been considerable interest shown shipping derris is to press the ground root into 
in derris or tuba root recently. While the bales. Extracting the toxic properties from 
island of Borneo is probably the largest source the root before shipping has not yet been 
of supply, the Malay Archipelago isa consider- attempted on a commercial scale. (Consul- 
able factor in the supply of derris. In 1925 General A. E. Southard, Singapore.) 


The Bulgarian Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mates that for the current year 4900 hectares 
were planted in roses with an expected yield 
of approximately 53,610 ounces of rose oil. 
Although the figures given show a decrease from 
plantings and production of last year, which 
amounted to 5142 hectares and approximately 
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Manufacture of theobromine 

Chem.-Ztg., 52 (1928), 89; through J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 47 (1928), 210B 

Peterson, Joel B. 

Standardization of ephedrine and its salts 

Ind, Eng. Chem., 20 (1928), 388 

Rae, J. 

Volumetric estimation of Liquor Strychnine 
Hydrochloridi 

Pharm. J., 120 (1928), 270 

Reichert 

Preliminary note on the isolation of the 
active principle of the leaves of Phytolacca 
dioica 

Ann. Assoc. Quim. Argent., 79 (1927), 221; 
through Pharm. Ztg., 73 (1928), 439 

Saunders, Felix 

Purification of brucine 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 1231 

Tréger, J. 

Alkaloid from a false angostura bark 

Pharm. Zentrath., 69 (1928), 209 
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Wessel, F. 

Quantitative determination of ergot alkaloids 

Pharm. Ztg., 73 (1928), 354 

Zechner, Ludwig, and Wischo, Fritz 

Thalleoquin reaction 

Pharm. Monatsh., 9 (1928), 5; through 
Chem. Abstr., 22 (1928), 1213 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Eder, R., and Schlumpf, E. 

Determination of vanillin in vanilla beans and 
vanilla sugars 

Pharm, Acta Helv., 3 (1928), 59 

Holtappel, K. J. 

Determination of citronellal content of cit- 
ronella oil 

Parfums France, 6 (1928), 5; through Chem. 
Abstr., 22 (1928), 1214 

Rao, B. Sanjiva, et al. 

Constituents of Indian cubeb oil 

J. Soc. Chem: Ind., 47 (1928), 92T 

Walbaum, H., and Rosenthal, A. 

Odoriferous principle of castoreum 

J. prakt. Chem., 117 (1927); through Perf. & 
Ess. Oil Rec., 19 (1928), 91 


FATS AND OILS. 


Baud et Courtois 
Detection of refined oil in virgin olive oil 
J. pharm. chim., 7 (1928), 215 


GENERAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


Cuthbertson, A. C., ef al. 

Freezing point and density of pure hydrogen 
peroxide 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 1120 

Elek, Adalbert 

New micro phosphorus determination 

J. Am, Chem, Soc., 50 (1928), 1213 

Kernot, J. C., and Knaggs, J. 

Gelatins of different origin as emulsifying 
agents 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 47 (1928), 96T 

Sherman, Albert, and Sherman, Jack 

Coefficient of expansion of bromoform 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 1119 

Stadlinger, Herman 

Studies on the possible applications of the 
thiocyanate determination of the iodine 
number 

Pharm, Ztg., 73 (1928), 340 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


Joachimoglu, G., and Zeltner, J. 

Detection of arsenic by means of sodium thio- 
sulphate solution 

Pharm. Ztg., 73 (1928), 422 

Matthes, H., and Schiitz, P. 

Gravimetric determination of aluminum in the 
preparations of the German Pharmacopeceia 

Pharm. Ztg., 73 (1928), 352 

McClendon, J. F. 

Determination of traces of iodine 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 1093 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


Alvarez, Blas 

Quantitative estimation of nucleic acids in 
pharmaceutical preparations 

El Monitor de la Farm. (1927), 415; through 
Pharm. Zentralh., 69 (1928), 199 

Cath, S. G. 

Determination of nitric and sulphuric acid in 
the preparation of pyroxylin 

Pharm. Weekbl., 65 (1928), 332 

Akkert, Lad 

Contribution to the color reactions of ethyl 
alcohol 

Pharm, Zentralh., 69 (1928), 198 

Frolich K., and Lewis, W. K. 

Synthesis of alcohols higher than methanol 
from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 20 (1928), 355 

yilta, G. 

Stability of sodium arsanilate in tropical coun- 
tries 

Bull. acad. roy. méd. Belg., 7 (1927), 923; 
through Chem. Abstr., 22 (1928), 1212 

Hairs, E. 

Assay of mercury oxycyanide 

J. pharm. Belg., 10 (1928), 267 

Marcelet, Henri 

Examination of cod-liver oil in light of the mer- 
cury vapor lamp 

Compt. rend., 186 (1928), 226; through Chem. 
Abstr., 22 (1928), 1215 

Simonart, André 

Pharmacological study of the methyl ether of 
y-phenylhomocholine 

Arch. intern. Pharmacol. et Therap., 34 (1928), 
15; through J. pharm. Belg., 10 (1928), 
250 

Wood, A. E., and Travis, Ellis G. 

Preparation of aliphatic and aromatic sulphones 
with sodium hypochlorite 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 1226 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Conducted By Paul C. Olsen.* 


COMMENTS, QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ARE INVITED AND 
WELCOME. 


Readers are invited to submit comments, criticisms and suggestions regarding the material 
which appears in this department. The Editor also will undertake to answer questions regarding 
general problems of business management. Letters of general interest will be published, but the 
writer’s name will not be revealed without his permission. 


IS THE INDIVIDUALLY OWNED DRUG STORE DOOMED? 
BY A WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN RETAIL DRUGGIST. 


I hear the future of the individually owned drug store debated every day. 
Some people say it will go the way of the individually owned grocery store and the 
individually owned cigar store. Of course the individually owned grocery store 
is by no means extinct, but in Philadelphia, for example, the great bulk of the 
grocery business to-day is, undoubtedly, done by the chains. It is estimated that 
with perhaps one-third as many stores as those which are individually owned, 
they do 60 to 75 per cent of the total business. 

Of course, the chain grocery stores have had one of their earliest and largest 
expansions in and around Philadelphia, but I see no reason why this expansion 
and development cannot take place in other sections of the United States. It 
may take time but, as far as I can determine, there is no reason why they will not 
develop similarly elsewhere. 

As everyone knows, the individually owned cigar store, particularly in the 
larger cities, has become even less of a factor in the total tobacco business than has 
the individually owned grocery store in its field. 

On behalf of the individually owned drug store, it is argued that the druggist 
is in a somewhat more fortunate position, because his is basically a professional 
service. The claim is that it would be almost as difficult to eliminate the indi- 
vidual druggist as it would be to dispose of the individual physician or the indi- 
vidual dentist. 

Then, too, in Pennsylvania we have a law that the lower courts, so far, have 
upheld, which limits to registered pharmacists the ownership of any drug stores 
which may be established in the future in this state. New York has a similar law, 
but less drastic, and I understand that similar legislation is being considered in 
other states. 

There is, however, and can be in such laws, no prohibition placed upon the 
operations of stores which handle practically every item of merchandise ordinarily 
carried in a drug store, except prescriptions and a few drug and household remedies 
which can be dispensed safely and legally only by a qualified pharmacist. In 
all the welter of complaints which we constantly hear about the competition of 





* Instructor of Merchandising, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Business Administration, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. 
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chain drug stores I have never heard it said that their competition with individu- 
ally owned stores is in prescriptions or in those drugs and medicines which the 
law requires shall be sold only by a registered pharmacist. 

The competition always has been, is now and, according to my judgment, 
always will be in the so-called side-lines and merchandise now commonly carried 
in practically every drug store. 

People outside of the drug trade suggest, frequently, that on account of this con- 
dition the individual druggist should throw out his side-lines and concentrate upon 
prescriptions and sick-room supplies. That, however, is not practical for most 
druggists. I doubt if 100 of the 1600 drug stores in Philadelphia could continue 
to exist if they had to depend for their income upon prescriptions alone. As a 
result of this condition, some people may conclude that there are about 1500 too 
many drug stores in Philadelphia and a related overabundance all over the country. 

Prescription service is generally an emergency service. When it is wanted, 
it is wanted quickly. Lives may be saved and suffering alleviated promptly accord- 
ingly as the drug store of the country can serve quickly and efficiently. 

The effect of the numerous side-lines now carried in drug stores is to make 
available for public service in emergencies just that many more druggists who 
could not be there to serve in these emergencies, if they did not have other lines 
of merchandise to sell during the times when there are no calls for their professional 
services. ‘That is to say, the people of this country would not have one-tenth 
or one-twentieth of the protection that pharmacy to-day affords them if the drug- 
gists of this country had not had the vision and initiative to organize their estab- 
lishments as they are now commonly conducted with numerous side-lines. 

Therefore, the great number of the druggists of this country have to sell 
side-lines in order that they may be equipped and ready to meet the demands for 
their professional services. As I said before, it is in these side-lines that the indi- 
vidually owned drug stores have the greatest difficulty in meeting successfully the 
competition of chain stores and other large retail organizations which sell these 
same lines of merchandise. 

Most of the lines which are sold in a retail drug store are lines which people 
ordinarily won't go far out of their way to buy. After all, why should a prospective 
tooth paste purchaser go blocks out of his way to patronize a friend when right 
around the corner he can obtain the identical merchandise? ‘This means, of course, 
that the territory from which an individual drug store can draw its business is 
necessarily and very definitely limited. I dare say that the usual sales volume 
of the typical drug store is around $20,000 a year. Out of this the proprietor draws 
for himself a salary for managing his enterprise of perhaps $50 a week. In addition, 
his net trading profit probably averages 7 or 8 cents on every dollar he sells, or a 
total profit on a volume of $20,000 of $1400 to $1600. Thus his total return 
from the business is $4000 or a little more a year. 

His turnover of his merchandise stock should average about three times a year 
and this stock probably costs him about 65 per cent of the price for which he sells 
it. Sixty-five per cent of $20,000 is $13,000. One-third of $13,000 or $4333 is, 
therefore, the average investment that he constantly has tied up on mechandise. 
Add to this a fixture valuation of perhaps $3000 or $3500, although many times 
it is less than this. 
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Thus the typical druggist’s total investment in his store runs between $7500 
and $8000. On this investment, as I said before, he probably has earned an annual 
profit of $1400 to $1600, in addition to wages of management which are about 
equal to what he would receive for doing similar work for someone else. 


It is apparent at once that on his investment his return is pretty close to 20 
per cent. The fly in the ointment is that while the rate of return is high the total 
return is small, because the total business is small. And, as I just explained, the 
nature of the retail drug business is such that the volume of business it is possible 
for an individual drug store to do is necessarily limited to a rather small total. 


This is a condition which I suspect has attracted the attention of capitalists 
who are ever searching for profitable ways in which to invest their funds. If one 
small drug store returns a profit of 20 per cent on the investment, a dozen or a 
hundred or a thousand such stores in suitable locations thus can produce similar 
returns in amounts multiplied by the number of stores which are established. 
There of course is the genesis of the chain-store idea. 


A banker or an investor customarily thinks in terms of a return of 6 per cent 
or even less. If the ordinary retail drug store customarily earns 20 per cent on 
the actual investment, is it not reasonable to expect that the chain-store investor 
would countenance and even encourage price cutting, because a return of 10 or even 
8 per cent on his investment would be entirely satisfactory, as judged by the re- 
turns which his investments bring him? 


I am perfectly well aware, of course, of certain inherent limitations in the 
operation of a chain of retail drug stores. I am also aware of certain advantages 
which are characteristic of chain-store operation. For instance, in my calculations 
turnover of merchandise stock has been figured at the rate of three times a year, 
which is about what the average individually owned retailing drug store obtains. 
To be sure, some individually owned stores have turnovers higher than this but 
there are many which don’t turn their stocks even three times a year. 


On the other hand, I understand that the most ably managed chains of drug 
stores regularly obtain 10 to 12 turnovers of their merchandise stock every year. 
Consider how this affects their rate of return on their merchandise investment. 
If instead of making 7 or 8 cents on every dollar of sales they make only | or 2 
cents, that still is a return of 10 to 24 per cent on their merchandise investment 
and certainly a return of 6 to 16 per cent, counting fixtures, equipment and every- 
thing else they use in the conduct of their businesses. 

Add to this the fact that the very size of many drug chains enables them to 
force price concessions even from some of the largest and most powerful manu- 
facturers. It is easy to figure why it is possible for chain drug stores to undersell 
the individually owned drug store and still make a profit which is entirely satis- 
factory to the owners. 


Has the day of the large scale operations in retail drug-store operations dawned 
just as it has in the past in so many lines of activity? 














THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


A. C. Taylor, President, Washington, D. C. J. W. Gayle, Treasurer, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lucius L. Walton, Chairman of Executive Committee, Williamsport, Pa. H. C. Christensen. 
Secretary, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 


ACTIVE MEMBER STATES. 


Alabama Indiana Montana Rhode Island 
Alaska Iowa Nebraska South Carolina 
Arizona Kansas Nevada South Dakota 
Arkansas Kentucky New Hampshire Tennessee 
Colorado Louisiana New Jersey Texas 
Connecticut Maine New Mexico Utah 
Delaware Maryland North Carolina Vermont 

4, D. of Columbia Massachusetts North Dakota Virginia 

* Florida Michigan Ohio Washington 

Georgia Minnesota Oklahoma West Virginia 
Idaho Mississippi Oregon Wisconsin 
Illinois Missouri Pennsylvania Wyoming 


A WEEK OF MEETINGS. 


The week of April 23rd might well have been termed ‘Pharmacy Week” in 
Chicago. The method of celebration was a series of meetings of varied and far- 
reaching effect in pharmacy. 

On Monday, the N. A. B. P. held its annual Executive Committee meeting, 
at which all matters of importance in the functioning of that organization were 
given consideration. 

The special meeting on Tuesday was undoubtedly a most important one in 
pharmaceutical history. The Executive Committees of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy met 
in joint session to discuss the plan outlined by the N. A. B. P. for conducting a 
survey of the colleges of pharmacy, as approved at the convention of the latter 
body last August. A number of prominent educators had been invited to partici- 
pate in the meeting but some were unable to attend. Dr. Samuel P. Capen, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, was present and very graciously and freely gave 
suggestions and advice based on his vast experience in conducting similar surveys 
for medicine, liberal arts, nursing and other professions. 

The only criticism made of the N. A.B. P. plan for a survey was that it was 
not comprehensive enough, due to the limitation of the budget to $10,000. The 
original intent was, of course, merely to furnish member N. A. B. P. boards with 
accurate statistics on colleges for purposes of State Board recognition. Such a 
survey, it was pointed out, would delay a more comprehensive one for perhaps 
ten years, and further, that pharmacy is in a deplorable condition and needs 
a comprehensive survey now to put it on a sound, professional basis. 

That the benefits of the more comprehensive survey would be manifold none 
contested; it would do away with mushroom schools and save the student enter- 
ing pharmacy a loss of much time and money by furnishing an accurate, unbiased 
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report on the standing of all schools. Asa result of the surveys conducted in medi- 
cine and dentistry, these two professions were given the recognition which they 
deserve. When pharmacy completes a similar survey, it too will come into its 
own. The heads of universities generally have paid little attention in the past 
to the actual needs of pharmacy schools; after the survey is completed and pub- 
lished, such attention will be compelled. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the more comprehensive survey 
should be undertaken, using the $10,000 appropriation made by the N. A. B. P. 
as a nucleus, and soliciting further funds from other organizations and individuals 
interested in the welfare of pharmacy. The Executive Committee of the A. A. 
C. P. felt that its member schools would be glad to donate a given amount for three 
successive years in order to get the comprehensive survey started and asked the 
N. A. B. P. to delay commencing its smaller project until a solicitation of the col- 
leges of pharmacy in the country had been made—before the Portland convention. 
A committee on ways and means was appointed—three to represent the cofleges 
and four to represent the boards—to carry on this work and report to the conven- 
tions of both bodies. 

A prominent educator who has had experience in conducting surveys will be 
selected to carry on the work so that there will be no question as to its authorita- 
tiveness when completed. 

The joint meeting of the Boards and the Colleges of District No. 3 followed 
on Wednesday and Thursday, also at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. This con- 
ference had a monopoly on national officers as the following were in attendance: 
For American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy—President Edward Spease, 
Secretary Zada Cooper and Deans Charles B. Jordan and Edward H. Kraus of 
the Executive Committee. For National Association Boards of Pharmacy 
President A. C. Taylor, Secretary H. C. Christensen, Treasurer J. W. Gayle and 
John Culley and M. N. Ford of the Executive Committee of that body. 

The following resolutions were adopted at this Conference: 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the colleges and the boards of District 3 that 
our schools request of our boards and our boards be willing to give them a list of the 
students taking examination as well as their grades, with no designation in the list of 
the school from which the candidate graduated. 

RESOLVED, That it is the sentiment of this meeting that members of college fac- 
ulties and persons in any way directly or indirectly connected with colleges of phar- 
macy should not serve as board members except in an advisory capacity. 

In addition to the other topics on the program, each state board submitted 
a set of examination questions on an assigned subject, and these questions were 
freely discussed and criticised by all present. 

On Thursday morning, all the delegates were taken through the University 
of Illinois College of Pharmacy and, later, attended the regular weekly luncheon 
of the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association. 

Before adjournment, a motion was passed accepting the invitation of Detroit 
to hold next year’s district meeting in that city, the time to be set by the Chairman 
in charge of arrangements. 

STATE BOARD NEWS. 


Alabama.—Secretary Bingham very aptly states, ‘‘The board of pharmacy of Alabama, 
McCawher like, ‘is waiting for something to turn up’ in the way of eligible candidates for exami- 
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nation.’”’ The college prerequisite recently became effective in Alabama and non-graduates 
are barred from examination. As yet, the first crop of three-year graduates has not arrived. 

Colorado.—In reporting an analysis of the January examination, Secretary Clayton writes: 
“The usual experience of recent months was repeated, in that chemistry proved to be the easiest 
of the written subjects and pharmacy the most difficult, materia medica and arithmetic occupy- 
ing the intermediary positions, while the grades in practical work were considerably higher than 
any of the preceding, the average of all candidates taking the registered pharmacist examination 
being as follows: 


Chemistry 78 Practical Work 83 Problems 60 
Materia Medica 69 Pharmacy 52 All Subjects 66.7 


Reciprocal registration was recently granted to George P. Fry from Illinois. 

District of Columbia.—Secretary Kerfoot writes: ‘‘The first examination under the new 
law which provides for college graduation as a prerequisite was held on the 12th and 14th. Only 
six candidates presented themselves. The results have not been ascertained. President Taylor 
and Secretary Christensen were callers at this office to-day. They were homeward bound from 
the district meeting recently held in Bristol, Tenn.’’ 

Louisiana.—The Board of Pharmacy adopted a resolution of tribute, at a recent meet- 
ing, to George W. McDuff, a former member and Secretary-Treasurer of the Board, who died on 
February 23, 1928. Quoting from the resolution, ‘‘During his régime he endeared himself to 
the membership and his death brings a tinge of sorrow to those who had the pleasure of personal 
contact with him. His acquaintance with members of the pharmaceutical profession was large 
and through his genial personality he drew about him a circle of staunch friends.”’ 

Michigan.—The dispute between the Governor of Michigan and the Board of Pharmacy 
has finally resulted in two resignations—that of H. H. Hoffman, director of drugs and drug stores, 
and Alexander Reid, a Detroit member of the Board. 

Last year the Governor made charges against the Board and its director, which the legis- 
lature investigated. The Board and the director were given a clean bill of health. With the 
honor of the Board vindicated, the director felt free to resign and Mr. Reid’s resignation followed 
as a sympathetic movement. 

Mississippi.—It is reported that there has been a complete change of personnel on the 
Board of Pharmacy, but the N. A. B. P. has not been informed who the new appointees are. 

Missouri.—The Board examined thirty-three candidates for full registration and eighty- 
two for the assistant license at the April meeting held at the Kansas City College of Pharmacy. 

The next examination will be given at Sedalia, Mo., on June 18th and 19th, 

North Dakota.—The next regular meeting of the Board will be held at the College of Phar- 
macy, Fargo, June 12, 1928. 

Examination of candidates for registration and other regular business will be carried on. 
All requests for information should be sent to the Secretary, P. H. Costello, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 

Pennsylvania.—At the examinations held on April 12th to 14th by the Pennsylvania Board 
in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 107 candidates for ‘“‘pharmacist’’ registration and 176 candidates 
for “assistant’’ registration were examined. 

The Philadelphia examinations were held in the new building of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science for the first time. 

Rhode Island.—At the examination held at the State House, Providence, April 2nd, thirty- 
six candidates appeared. Only ten of this number passed. 

South Carolina.—Sam. B. Mitchell of Sumter has been appointed a member of the Board 
to succeed A. Clyde Ellerbe whose term of six years recently expired. 

Utah.—The Board of Regents of the University of Utah voted to discontinue the depart- 
ment of pharmacy at the University following the completion of the present school year. 

Mrs. John Culley of Ogden, Utah, is as prominent in women’s club work in her state as 
her husband is in pharmaceutical circles. She was recently elected without opposition to the 
office of President of the Utah State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The Ogden Service Star 
legion, of which she is also a member, presented her with a silk American flag and a Service Star 
pin in honor of her election. John Culley needs no introduction as he has been a member of the 
Utah Board of Pharmacy for many years and is nationally known in pharmacy. 
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Vermont.—The annual meeting of the Board was held at the State House, Montpelier, 
on February Ist. The following officers were reélected for the coming year: President, Fred W. 
Churchill; Secretary, Fred D. Pierce; Treasurer, Harris W. Alexander. 

An examination was held at that time and eight out of the twenty-one candidates who 
appeared passed. 

Secretary Pierce has been spending the last two months at his winter home in Oneco, 
Florida, and Ralph C. Root of Brattleboro has been serving as Acting Secretary. 

Virginia.—The annual meeting of the Board of Pharmacy was held at Richmond on April 
24th, but the results of the election were not received at the time of going to press. 

The Spring examination will be held in June this year, exact date to be announced later. 

W. L. Lyle, of Bedford, was re-appointed to the Board for a term of five years dating from 
March 1, 1928. Mr. Lyle is at present Vice-President and Chairman of N. A. B. P. District 5. 

Wisconsin.—The Board concluded its examination on April 21st, with 55 out of 210 candi- 
dates passing. Seventeen of these passed the examiyation for full registration and thirty-eight 
passed as ‘‘assistants.”’ 

The next meeting will be held in Madison on Monday, July 16th, and all applications must 
be in the hands of the Secretary on or before July 6, 1928. 

The following officers were elected at the annual meeting: President, Edwin J. Boberg of 
Eau Claire; Secretary, Henry G. Ruenzel of Milwaukee. 





ADVERTISING A NEIGHBORHOOD RETAIL DRUG STORE.* 
BY W. H. LAMONT. 


Advertising is the greatest force in American business life. 

President Coolidge said in an address before the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, “‘Advertising is the life of trade and the foundation for 
enlarged production.” 

In our own language, advertising is the I. Q. & S., the Syrup of Hypophosphites 
Compound, to a declining or stationary business. It’s the Malted Milk to the 
infant industry. It’s the Castor Oil to the wheels of commerce that drive big 
business along the highway of progress. 

Advertising is as flexible in its adjustments to meet the needs of all classes of 
merchants as is electricity in the mechanical world. That wonderful force can 
be harnessed up to move the wheels of the giant rock crusher or speed the purring 
motor or the barber’s hair clipper. Advertising can be made to fit the demands 
of the million-dollar concern or the corner drug store. 

The retail drug store affords a greater variety of methods of advertising than 
any other business. It has more avenues of reaching its trade, and gives one more 
opportunities of making the appeal to buy. ‘The retail druggist can reach the 
whole family; he has something to sell the baby and the grandfather, the young 
and the old, the rich and the poor. Every man, woman and child is a potential 
drug store customer, and all you have to do is to cultivate the customer. 


BUT, HOW? THAT’S THE GREAT QUESTION. 

Of course when you say ‘‘Advertising’’ you immediately visualize the news- 
paper. You know and I know that the world believes that the newspaper is the 
most productive medium in the world. It reaches the masses, and your message 
can be changed for every issue. 


* Section on Commercial Interests, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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But, there’s the cost. It is prohibitive and out of the question for the neighbor- 
hood drug store. It has been tried time and again and usually without gain— 
because your limited territory is only partially covered by the big daily paper 
and not every one who buys a newspaper reads the ‘‘ads.”’ It is estimated that 
25% of the newspaper readers read the ads and 10% of the 25% buy. 

We had a store in a residential district of St. Louis whose progress was not 
satisfactory to the owner, and he ran a half-page in one of the big dailies at a cost 
of about $450.00. He followed the down prices; in some instances he was a cent 
or two lower; in four specific cases, below cost. The net increase in business for 
the three sale days was less than $50.00 a day. He spent $450.00 to increase his 
business $150.00 in three days, and committed the crime of selling goods below cost. 

It is a crime to sell goods below cost. It demoralizes trade—inspires the 
customer’s mind with that old skeleton in the closet ‘‘those drug store profits’’— 
and it’s terribly hard on the bank account. When a druggist spends his good 
money to advertise that he is giving away his profits, he is a fit candidate for some 
sanitarium where they treat the feeble-minded. 

When a retail druggist tries to ape the chain store—the cutter—the big down- 
town store idea of using the nationally known items as a bait to draw the customer 
in and depending upon the high-powered switch-sale artist to convert the call for 
the well-known Home Remedy as a ‘“‘Come on”’ at cost price to his controlled line 
unless he is fortified with all the superlative salesmanship of the front-end man, he 
will soon be standing off the jobber. 


YOU MUST ADVERTISE—THE BUSINESS WORLD TO-DAY DEMANDS IT. 


Advertising does not consist solely of newspaper copy. ‘‘Printer’s Ink,”’ 
while it is the accepted weapon of the Ad man, is not the one and only method. 
Just remember that advertising does not consist only of printed matter and printed 
matter is not always good advertising. A goodly portion of printed messages is— 
Sadvertising. 

Sad because it tells the story poorly, and 

Sad because it does not produce, and 

Sad because it lists a few ‘‘bargain-hunter’’ prices without any relation to 
season or sale and uses the ‘‘time-worn hackneyed phrases’’ where one-time value 
has been destroyed by constant usage. 


LET US LIST A FEW OF THE MOST PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING PLANS. 


First comes Printer’s Ink. ‘That includes Newspapers, Magazines, Circulars, 
Booklets, Leaflets, Folders, Letters, Cards and all forms of direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising. 

Second—your Show Window—one of the greatest assets and yet the most 
abused. Do you know that the Woolworth Company does not spend one cent in 
newspaper advertising—But look at their windows! ‘The windows sell the goods, 
and there isn’t a druggist in this room who is unable to arrange a window display 
that will help pay for that most valuable front-end space. 

My continual contact with the retail drug trade gives me a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for observation and study. Just a few weeks ago a large mid-city store 
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had a tooth-paste display in the front window and the proprietor was asked to 
keep a record of the daily sales of the item. The week totaled 18 tubes that could 
be traced to the window, and—it was sold at 33c and the profit did not pay for the 
light. After some persuasion he had his clerk put in the window one case of Alarm 
Clocks and a pyramid of Creolyptus, a cough remedy, with a sign: 


It’s time to take Creolyptus 
The Clocks are $1.19. 


Each clock was running and the alarm set on each clock fifteen minutes apart. 
Did the window pay? He sold 3 cases of Alarm Clocks and 49 bottles of Creo- 
lyptus! ‘That druggist to-day is making his windows do the work intended. 

Third—Service: Not the cringing servile service. Not the public-door-mat 
kind—but real, dignified service—Intelligent selling—Prompt delivery—Perfect 
workmanship. 

Fourth—Courtesy : 

One of the sweetest and most trade-pulling attributes in a merchant or his 
clerk is courtesy. Even in these days of equal suffrage, sex equality, the polite 
clerk, the suave, attentive merchant is the man who is talked about most favorably 
in the homes. When you can get your customers extolling your courtesy, your 
manners, your good treatment, you have arrived, and dull times, a Wall Street 
panic, a chain store, will not relieve you of a single customer. Courtesy must 
be genuine, must be uniform and regular; and then it will return big dividends. 

Just a few months ago a chain store opened a beautiful store in one of the 
business sections of South St. Louis and on the opening day gave away a well- 
filled bag of samples. ‘The store was crowded. It seemed as if every one in 
South St. Louis was on Cherokee Street that day. Some time later I had occasion 
to visit a family of German people who lived in the neighborhood and made inquiry 
as to how they liked the new store. 

The mother replied, ‘“Oh, well, we went after the samples, but we trade at 
Graul’s. He is so nice, and we know him.” 

That’s the keynote. Know your trade. Attend to your business. Quit 
worrying about the chain store and Advertise, and your business will grow. 

Fifth—Cleanliness: 

‘The first duty of a retail druggist is to keep his store clean and be well groomed 
himself. I do not intend to convey the idea that a man must be a fashion plate. 
However poor he may be, he doesn’t have to allow his finger nails to go in mourning 
for the patch on his trousers. 

Clean linen—clean hands and face—from the porter to the proprietor—is a 
mark of good store keeping. 

Halitosis isn’t one-two-three with a Jimmy pipe breath. 

A clean mind, a clean body, a clean store will make a clean sweep of the good 
trade in your neighborhood. 

Sixth—Knowledge of your business: 

Know thy business, and know it well. ‘That certificate on the wall isn’t 
a stop signal for you to quit reading. It’s the pass word to future study. Keep 
posted! Read your drug journals. Be ready to tell the doctor about the new 
things in medicine and pharmacy. And, you'll make more money if you'll pay 
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as much attention to the patent medicine ads as you do to Babe Ruth’s batting 
average. 

Be just one step ahead of the customers; and you'll serve your pocket book 
a good turn to stock '/1 dozen, because you can bet your bottom dollar that if 
it’s advertised in the daily paper some one is going to want it, and you, the pro- 
gressive, up-to-date pharmacist should build up a reputation of ‘‘We’ve got the 
goods.” 

Seventh—Floor-case display: 

If you dress your show windows in lavish style, follow the decorative idea 
clear through the store; don’t have a Queen Anne front and a Mary Ann back. 
Dress your show cases with the same care as you handle your windows, and let a 
price ticket adorn the package displayed. 

Kighth—Novelty advertising: 

Consists of any fair, honest and legitimate trade-building plan. This is 
indulged in by many of our druggists to their profit and satisfaction. 

Now, there are the “S’’ methods of advertising, and that isn’t all. I’ve 
hardly scratched the surface. 

Let us return for a moment only to Printer’s Ink. When you “Advertise,”’ 
advertise over your own name; create a personal identity; build up a real asset. 
Let it be “Jones,’’ “Brown,”’ or “Smith.’’ Cut out the “City,’’ ‘Palace,’ or 
‘“People’s’’ Drug Store. 

The Big Daily is within your reach. The New Orleans retail druggists put 
on a “Truth Campaign.’’ One hundred retail druggists bought a full page and 
ran some excellent copy in the center of the page, and the 100 druggists had their 
names and addresses bordered around the sheet. Louisville, Kentucky, tried the 
same method, and it went over. The time isn’t far distant when the druggists 
of a community, of a city, are going to take up collective advertising and advertise 
the profession. 

Here Mr. Lamont displayed a copy of a Kansas City newspaper running some very good 
institutional advertising, asking the public to look for the sign of the association on the window. 
This sign was a safeguard to purity of drugs, accuracy of workmanship, and carried the names 
and addresses of 250 real druggists. 

This ad was followed up with equally good smaller copy; and I tell you, gentlemen, it 
made some pretty hard sledding for some of the stores owned and conducted for other than the 
drug business. 


If you can’t use the Big Daily, take the Neighborhood Association Paper. 
This sheet reaches about 10,000 people, and this particular ad, at a cost of $50.00 
for one-half page, sold of this line alone over $400.00 worth of goods and brought 
a daily increase in other departments of $25.00 per day. 

Here a copy of the Neighborhood News, published by the 39th Street Business Men’s 
Association, was shown. 


If you haven’t a Neighborhood paper, organize a Business Men’s Association 
and get a paper. Until then, try the Merchants’ Mutual idea. 

About two years ago this live young druggist opened a drug store in one of 
our new sub-divisions; and he realized that, with the scarcity of population, he 
could not afford to pay the entire cost of getting out his message. So he went to the 
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grocer, the dry goods store, the hardware merchant and suggested a monthly 
four-page ad. Each party to pay his monthly pro rata. Well, it went over big. 
Increased his and his friends’ business, and cost each man about $15.00. The 
idea is continued. 

If you are unable to interest your neighbors, then go to it alone. Get out 
a circular at regular intervals. But, now begin to be careful. When you write 
your circular ad or direct-by-mail ad, write it with care. If you were going hunting, 
you wouldn't use a steel-nosed bullet if you were shooting rabbits, would you? 

So, when you advertise, use the correct calibre of English. Don’t shoot 
over the heads of your hoped-for customers. ‘The great middle class like to be 
talked to in language they can understand. They will not read your stuff if they 
are compelled to carry a dictionary. Don’t use the words, “‘a most potent remedy 
recommended by the best practitioners,’’—etc., when the words, “‘a good medicine,” 
will do. Don’t overload your ads with a lot of flowery English. Stick to one- 
and two-syllable words. Don’t say ‘“Tremendous,”’ if you mean “‘Big;”’ and don’t 
talk about a “‘Stupendous Sale’ in a 2 x 4 drug store. Plain words suit plain 
people and incidentally are understood by people of culture. 

Get a little color in your ads. It will cost more, but it is worth more. Here 
are two circulars, used in practically the same class of neighborhood, and the red 
headline procured 35% more business. If you do not care to burden yourself with 
the cost of two runs through the press to get the two-color job, try using a colored 
paper. You must get the attention, and a black on white circular is so common 
that it doesn’t get the attention all the time. Here is a nice example of the colored 
paper effort. 


A circular printed on pink paper, another on blue and one on green was offered and some 
comment made as to type arrangement. 


This druggist found by using a paper that could not be crumpled up easily he 
secured more returns and his increased business more than offset the slight increase 


in paper cost. 
Mr. Lamont held up a 10 x 12 sales circular printed on post-card stock, an idea of O. EF. 


Teuteberg, one of the most enthusiastic and regular advertisers in St. Louis. As a result of his 
advertising he has built a highly profitable business in a workingmen’s neighborhood. 


If you don’t want to pay the printer, do like G. A. Garver of Strasburg, Ohio, 
a little town of 1000, about 18 miles from Canton, Ohio. He bought an old press 
and a lot of type and began, in a crude way, to send out circulars. Then he built 
up a mailing list; and with a constant improvement in his printed message, is 
doing a business in his town of 1000 that would make some Broadway merchants 
sit up and take notice. 

Roy Coffin, of Dallas, has a store called the ““Midway Pharmacy.” He 
specializes on a letter to every newcomer in the neighborhood. It goes out 
under a two-cent stamp, and Mr. Coffin tells the world it pays. 

Otto Cloud of Macy, Indiana, keeps in such close touch with his home town 
folks through his card system that he sends out a Birthday Card on the right 
date to each of his townspeople. If it’s a birth, it’s a Stork Card. If it’s a 
death, it’s a letter of sympathy. And, from the publication of a monthly circular 
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that carries a few personal items, there has grown a little house organ that is 
the source of news for the community. Mr. Cloud's yearly profit is growing 
with his increasing popularity. 

M. A. Warner of El Paso, always doing something unusual—and, by the 
way, a real merchant and real druggist—ran a series of ads in the El Paso papers 
advertising—What? Not patent medicines—Not free souvenirs—Not straight 
ten-centers at four for a quarter—But, His Prescription Department, headed 
“Little Talks about the Drug Business.’’ They were talks of a good common- 
sense variety. His prescription business increased and continues to grow, and 
the doctors’ confidence is rating 100%. ‘That’s real institutional advertising. 

There’s Mottar’s Blast, published by that live Rexall Druggist in the little 
town of Auburn, Illinois. They read Mottar’s Blast from Springfield to East 
St. Louis. Does it pay? Ask Mottar! Look at hisstore! It would be a credit 
to St. Louis. 

Take advantage of every holiday in the calender, and make that day produce 
business for you. Think what you can do if you try. St. Louis Retail Druggists 
this year went into the ‘“Take a Picture Week” effort, and many of the 250 who 
placed the material in their windows sold from one to two dozen cameras and 
films by the basketful. 

Begin with January Ist, New Year’s day, and don’t miss a single holiday, 
and ring in every day of any consequence in your town’s history. If a circus 
comes to town, don’t let the circus sell all the red lemonade. Sell some yourself. 
If there is a church picnic, school picnic, corner-stone laying, dedication of park, 
or what-not—advertise your drug store. 

Go after business on Mother’s day, and don’t forget there’s a Father's day 
also; and then, if you are real progressive, create a few days yourself. 

Stunt advertising is productive of profit. (Be sure you avoid schemes that 
have an element of chance, as the hand of the law might reach out and get you.) 
Here are a few: 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE SALE ASK ME ANOTHER 

KEY TO BOX WITH RADIO SALE FISH POND 

BOY SCOUTS’ BUYING CARDS SURPRISE PACKAGE SALE 
BALLOON ASCENSION CHRISTMAS TREE 


TURKEYS ON THANKSGIVING 

Good trade-pulling schemes are as many as the sands of the sea. It would 
require a day to go over all of them. 

The St. Louis Wholesale Drug Company maintains a Service Department for 
the druggists of Missouri. We help them write their ads; we devise ad schemes, 
trade building ideas. 

Now, the “‘Cross-Word Puzzle Sale’’ was good while the craze was on. We 
constructed a Cross-Word Puzzle about the drug store and drug store items; 
the druggist gave away and distributed 3500 circulars; and when the customer 
solved the puzzle, the answer was presented and a twenty-five cent purchase was 
necessary to compete for the ten prizes. This druggist in less than three weeks 
took in 2798 quarters. 

The same idea and plan is incorporated in the ‘‘Ask me Another Sale,”’ and 
“Key to the Box Sale.”’ 
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With the “Boy Scouts’ Sale,’’ the druggist had cards printed bearing a special 
list of goods and the Boy Scouts went from door to door making sales, delivering 
goods, collecting money; and all the druggist was out was the cost of the cards 
and his prizes. We have tried this stunt twenty-five times, and it always brings 
in business. The prizes consisted of Boy Scouts’ necessities. 

‘The Balloon Ascension’’ was a good one. We advertised a “Big Balloon 
Ascension” at 3:00 p.m. Of course, everybody expected a great big gas-filled 
balloon, and we came out with 100 gas-filled toy balloons. Each balloon carried 
a coupon giving the boy or girla prize. In this case it was a cake of soap for every 
balloon and ten other valuable prizes: a camera, candy, cigars, razor, book, thermos 
bottle, perfume, toilet set, etc., these prizes taken out of stock. At three o'clock 
there were between eight hundred and a thousand people jammed in the streets 
and the police department was called out to aid traffic in getting under way. That 
store took in $398.00 on that day, and its average had been $78.00 per day, and the 
good work was evidenced in the nice growth thereafter. 

“The Christmas Tree Sale” is one of the prettiest and also one of the most 
productive. Last year we had about thirty stores working it. Begin about 
December Ist to give out sales tickets and descriptive literature on the stunt. 
About December 15th put up the tree with all the tinsel, toys, lights, etc., that 
Santa Claus usually brings. Tie fifty wrapped packages of presents on the tree, 
numbered from one to fifty, and to the person bringing in the greatest total in 
dollars and cents of sale tickets give first choice of the prizes on the tree. Then 
follow it down to the fiftieth person—and there will be fifty. Every one of our 
Christmas Tree sales proved a business getter; and at one store on Christmas 
Eve the winner of first choice had sales tickets totaling $79.80, the smallest amount, 
the fiftieth person, was $12.75. This druggist took in sales tickets amounting to 
nearly $3200.00. Then to every person holding $10.00 worth of tickets he gave 
a prize box of Christmas Candy. This store used to do $16.00 to $20.00. It’s 
now running around $78.00 and $85.00 a day—but, he advertises every week. 

The word ‘‘Advertising”’ possesses all the elements of success if put into action: 


ACTIVITY ENERGY SIMPLICITY 

DETERMINATION RESOURCEFULNESS INGENUITY 

VERACITY TENACITY NEIGHBORLINESS 
INTEREST GINGER 


THE PROPER TRAINING FROM A PRACTICAL STANDPOINT, NECES- 
SARY FOR A DISPENSING PHARMACIST.*! 


BY P. H. DIRSTINE. 


In presenting for your consideration this paper entitled, ““The Proper Training 
from a Practical Standpoint, Necessary for a Dispensing Pharmacist,’’ I realize 
I am dealing with a pedagogical subject that might well come before the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. My purpose in presenting it here is that we 





* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
1, Dean School of Pharmacy, State College of Washington. 
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may get the reaction, perhaps, of practical pharmacists, other than teachers of 
pharmacy. I hope that the practical men of pharmacy, those engaged in operating 
stores of their own, may comment freely on the suggestions or any ideas advanced 
in this paper. 

Perhaps there is no other profession in which the field of activity has changed so 
much in the last 25 years as has that of Pharmacy. ‘Twenty-five years ago when 
you heard the word “drug store,’’ you had a fairly definite idea as to the service 
you might expect to receive from such an establishment. Not only that, but you 
were reasonably sure of certain general characteristics, as to its appearance. The 
glass globes of various shapes and sizes filled with bright, sparkling colored water, 
were considered standard pieces of equipment. In addition to these, the row after 
row of glass-labeled shelf bottles, told you instantly that you were in a drug store.— 
All this has changed. 

The change was gradual at first, but assuredly most rapid during the last few 
years. ‘To-day we find three classes of so-called ‘‘drug stores.’’ Each class indi- 
cates quite definitely the character of service that is rendered by it. First, we have 
the utility store which caters in varying degrees to both the professional dispensing 
side and the strictly commercial side of pharmacy. Second, we have the strictly 
commercial store that does not cater to the professional side of pharmacy. It 
usually has but little of this professional business and, in fact, many times the 
owners wish there was less or no prescription business at all. Third, and lastly, 
we have the exclusive prescription store, professional to the last degree in its aims 
and in the service rendered. ‘This store is growing by leaps and bounds and is 
daily gaining in favor with the public, as well as with the medical profession. It 
is this store with which this paper is primarily concerned. 

A few years ago it might have seemed more or less of an anomaly that a pro- 
fessional man should receive a training that in many of its aspects is basically 
practical, and in many ways borders on the commercial. But that is the purpose 
of this paper. In the following remarks I shall call your attention to the practical 
training I feel that is not now given, and is essential and absolutely necessary in 
colleges of pharmacy, that their graduates may be properly prepared to render 
the most efficient service to their profession as dispensing pharmacists. 

During the last several years there has grown up in nearly every city of 25,000 
population, or more, a class of highly ethical, scientific pharmacies, catering to a 
highly specialized trade, exclusively that of the physician. Why has this taken 
place? Probably because of three major reasons: In the old type of utility store 
it is more difficult to-day to make a success than formerly. The chances of 
failure, with chain stores and “‘cut rate’ establishments on each side, is a question 
to be considered in the opening of any business to-day. The first reason was to 
get away from this ‘‘cut rate,’’ chain store business, into a field entirely different. 
Again it was a desire to be more of a professional man in the eyes of the medical 
world and the public in general. Third, came the fact that an exclusive prescription 
business stood fair to return a greater profit with less work and a smaller stock and 
a cleaner business. But to-day we find fields overcrowded with exclusive prescrip- 
tion stores, they are cutting prices in many places, giving costly service to doctors 
and the public, without charge, until to-day we find in many places the compe- 
tition as keen and the return as uncertain as in other fields of pharmacy. 
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In the commercial field of pharmacy, proprietors and managers have used every 
means and all their energy to cut down overhead; to turn stocks, to increase 
efficiency through better selling, a better and more complete knowledge 
of products handled, and in every way increasing and bettering the service rendered. 
The schools have assisted a great deal in preparing their graduates for this work 
by including business subjects especially adapted for pharmacy work. Little 
thought has been given to the preparation and training of a scientific, professional 
pharmacist from a practical standpoint. It has been thought that the scientific 
training given by the average School of Pharmacy was enough. Any of you who 
have been employed in or have owned an exclusive prescription store, certainly have 
had occasion to watch men with years of experience, perhaps men who have owned 
and operated successful, excellent, general drug stores of their own, who when 
placed in an exclusive prescription store were as bewildered, confused and as abso- 
lutely useless, from an efficiency standpoint, as anyone could possibly be. There- 
fore, it seems that the scientific pharmacist needs to-day some very definite train- 
ing, in order to be successful and efficient. 

The following suggestions are not listed in the order of their importance and no 
attempt has been made to evaluate them in one, two or three order. I wish, 
first, to call your attention to the development of speed. Expert prescription men 
are paid more than other pharmacists, outside of the proprietor or manager. 
Therefore, it is necessary that they turn out the work. The development of 
speed, rapidity in prescription filling, is a most important asset in any prescription 
man. It is shown by the fact that a number of State Boards in their prescription 
and practical examination work grade the candidates by the watch. I cannot help 
but feel that in our teaching of practical dispensing we could not do better than 
follow the lead of the State Examining Committees, and put a premium on speed. 
It is useless to comment on the slowness of some men who call or consider them- 
selves prescription men. 

There is one great field in medicine and pharmacy which has grown up in the 
last few years where our pharmacy graduates are at present wholly unprepared. 
I refer to the field of Biologicals. ‘The up-to-date physician, calling by telephone, 
to the average pharmacist, to-day, finds him woefully weak in his knowledge of 
package biologicals. Even if this pharmacist has had the average course in bac- 
teriology, he is not able to render rapid and efficient service to the physician or 
public, unless he has trained himself in the various manufactured biological products 
following his graduation. I would suggest that a course dealing with this subject 
be required of all pharmacists. 

Much has been written relative to the arrangement of a utility drug store, or 
a strictly merchandising drug store, but little do you see written relative to the 
equipment and arrangement of a scientific pharmacy. All you need to do to 
satisfy yourself that this needs adequate study, is to visit exclusive prescription 
stores and see their mistakes. Things that they would not do if they had it to do 
over again. The arrangement of drugs from the standpoint of convenience, 
conservation of space, and rapidity of work, will certainly pay a good return for 
many hours of study. Some few years ago I entered a member store of a large 
chain in San Francisco and made myself known and was shown through the store. 
At last we came to the prescription room on the balcony. This store did a large 
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business, being one of the largest stores in the West. ‘There on the prescription case 
rested three leather bound books. They were for the pasting in of prescriptions, 
and covered, when opened as they were at this time, a space of 27 square feet. 
Again, in one of the largest exclusive prescription stores on the Pacific Coast, I 
found a patented prescription box with a lid. This box was 8 to 9 inches high by 
8 inches wide by 10 inches long and held 1000 prescriptions. Thousands of dollars 
had been spent in this method of filing the prescriptions. It is safe to say that not 
less than 1000 square feet of wall space, running 16 feet high, has been covered 
with shelves holding these boxes of prescriptions. Certainly the right, economical 
method of prescription filing, if taught, would save our graduates thousands and 
thousands of dollars. Not only is it a great saving in money, but from the con- 
venience and rapidity of handling, there is no possible comparison. 

Anyone who has worked, to any extent, in a modern drug store prescription 
department, or otherwise, is familiar with doctors’ prescriptions and orders by 
telephone. Many physicians are very short in giving their orders and as a result 
the new graduate, when he first begins to work, is frightened stiff whenever a 
doctor calls to give him a prescription. Many doctors realize they have a green 
man on the line and proceed to have a little sport or, in some cases, as soon as the 
new man shows any weakness in taking prescriptions, they hesitate in calling the 
store and send their business to some store where they feel justified in placing their 
confidence. You cannot blame the doctor. The trouble is our own. We have 
neglected this, a most practical phase of scientific pharmacy. This falJ, the dis- 
pensing laboratory at the State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, 
will be equipped with 40 private telephones. A private telephone will be on each 
student’s desk, for his exclusive use. We hope in this way to overcome the ner- 
vous conditions of our students in taking telephone prescriptions and orders and 
give them the most practical training possible in this field. 

A student entering upon a four-year college course, regardless of the character 
of that course, cannot do better than spend enough time to learn to operate a 
typewriter reasonably well. Especially is this necessary in pharmacy as the old 
‘hunt and peck” system is too slow for the average drug store to-day. A student 
who typewrites his notes finds that he is well paid for doing so, and when he engages 
in his professional career as a scientific pharmacist, it will aid him in many ways 
and save him much time. 

The average new pharmacy graduate has much difficulty reading the every-day 
prescriptions which he receives in his daily work. Prescription reading is an 
art that is developed only with practice and experience. It many times is one of 
the weakest phases of a college course. ‘There are two methods which I believe 
in and have found to be effective: The students are required to read prescriptions 
three hours every week, in class, under faculty supervision. Thousands and thou- 
sands of these prescriptions are read by each individual student. These pre- 
scriptions are obtained from drug stores all over the Northwest and are written 
by hundreds of different doctors in various and wide-spread localities. Toward 
the end of the course the most difficult prescriptions obtainable are thrown upon 
a 12 X 12 screen, by means of a delineascope, and individual members are called 
upon to read them at sight. This can be done very rapidly and gives an accurate 
check on any weak member of the class. 
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My last recommendation is that more time and instruction be given in training 
the student in the proper method and technique for the preparation and adminis- 
tration of arsenicals. This is one phase of pharmacy where a good scientific training 
in antiseptics, sterilization and bacteriological technique is sure to demonstrate 
itself, and is certainly appreciated by the medical profession, far beyond any mone- 
tary value it may return. It is not always possible to reap a money value return on 
all of our scientific training, but the prestige that comes in a business way to the 
man who is highly trained, from a scientific and professional standpoint, is by no 
means small. 

During the last several years the tendency in this country in all lines of educa- 
tional work has been to fill college faculty positions with only men and women 
of higher degrees. Along with this tendency referred to, we have seen schools of 
pharmacy fill their faculties with men and women with the higher degree the only 
requisite to qualify for the position. A fairly large per cent of these faculty folk, 
in many instances, have not had three months, if any, practical experience in a 
drug store. Others may have spent one or two years in a drug store twenty years 
ago, and have not worked in a drug store a day since that time, yet consider them- 
selves perfectly qualified to teach present-day pharmacy. Is it any wonder that 
we have so many graduates who know very little or nothing whatever of practical 
pharmacy, as it is to-day, and find after graduation that they have two-thirds of 
their education yet to obtain from the hard knocks encountered in the practical 
every-day life of a pharmacist? 

The greatest indictment against pharmacy, in my estimation, is that 50 per cent 
of those who attempt State Board Examinations fail to satisfy the practical every- 
day pharmacists, who make up these examining committees, that they know their 
profession and should be permitted to practice. I feel that presidents of colleges 
and universities and deans of colleges and schools could not do better than to look 
more carefully into the experience and practical training of their teaching per- 
sonnel. I would even go so far as to definitely recommend that faculty members 
associate themselves, during their vacations, with drug stores and in this way in- 
sure that their teaching is practical and modern, and represents pharmacy as it is 
practiced to-day, both from a commercial and professional standpoint. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


The author prefaced his paper by stating that the suggestions made were drawn from his 
experiences in teaching during the past fifteen years and the vacation periods of the last ten or 
twelve years, when he was engaged in drug stores; he had also profited by discussions and con- 
versations with former students and visits to drug stores. He had quit an exclusive prescription 
store two days before coming to the A. Pu. A. convention. 

J. B. Christgau brought out the importance of speed, as well as accuracy, in prescription 
practice. 

C. W. Holton asked for further explanation of the author’s prescription filing system. 
In reply Mr. Dirstine described the method. 

O. P. M. Canis contended that speed in prescription filling came with practice; he also 
briefly outlined the method followed, in the school with which he was connected, for teaching 
prescription practice. 

George Judisch said that the difficulty with the prescriptionist was not so much lack of 
speed as lack of skill in compounding and deficient pride in the product. 

Leonard A. Seltzer referred to Dr. Prescott’s motto: ‘‘Accuracy, neatness and dispatch.” 
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J. B. Christgau considered speed important; in his experience the average man “‘loafed on 
the job’”’ in prescription compounding. 

P. H. Dirstine admitted the importance of quality dispensing, but it should be combined 
with speed. 

D. H. Spencer complimented the paper and agreed with the author in the essentials of 
his paper; speed in dispensing should follow after the fundamentals had been mastered. 

Clyde M. Snow was impressed with the practice followed by the author in spending the 
greater part of vacations in pharmacies to gain further knowledge and experience. He also in- 
ferred that a pharmacy student should be taught how to make a living as a result of his training ina 
College of Pharmacy. 

W. Bruce Philip referred to the author’s method of filing; in his opinion the last five 
thousand prescriptions should be divided into five hundreds, as of the last five hundred more 
would be refilled; he also suggested the placing of a card board between each hundred of pre- 
scriptions. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN, WASH. 


LEAKS IN LAWS.* 
BY A. L. I. WINNE. 


Most statutory law of a regulatory character is very much like a fisherman’s 
net after a hard season’s use. The holes through which the big and little fish may 
escape seem always to be present. No matter with what care a bill may be pre- 
pared and no matter with what care it may be examined before enactment, there 
usually is found a few accessible exits for the culpable who may be enmeshed. 

All of us who have had anything to do with the enactment of pharmacy laws, 
and with their enforcement, are aware of the weaknesses in our own particular 
set of regulatory sections. Those of us who have examined the pharmacy laws of 
other states have been able to pick flaws in them, and to point out their weaknesses. 
There is no such thing as a perfectly expressed regulatory statute, and there probably 
never will be such a thing so long as the English language is what it is. If it were 
possible to put into cold type the exact intentions which we had in mind, to so 
express our thoughts as to render them susceptible of but one reasonable inter- 
pretation, we have two barriers yet to be handled before we could expect the re- 
sults from our laws which we desire. ‘The first of these would be the extreme likeli- 
hood that our bill would be amended by some enthusiastic legislator, so as to ren- 
der it impotent to an extent. The second, and by far the more serious consideration, 
is the proneness of human kind to view questions from differing angles, to interpret 
the meaning of words according to their light or to suit their convenience, or to 
serve their purposes. Most tests of pharmacy laws are made before juries and no- 
body knows what a jury will ever do with a set of facts and the laws applying to 
those facts. Few pharmacy statutes are ever constructed by higher courts, al- 
though some have been so passed upon. Ordinarily, the verdict of the lower 
court stands. 

In addition to the above few possible contingencies there might also be men- 
tioned the effect of local sentiment where attempts are made to prosecute some 
transgressor. These prosecutions are usually started by the state authorities 





* Section on Education and Legislation, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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and they are often regarded as outsiders interfering with the affairs of local citi- 
zens, and there frequently is shown a poorly disguised resentment. Certainly 
the defense attorney is smart enough to capitalize this phase of the matter in many 
instances, and it frequently happens that justice is cheated. 

I am not here attempting to say that laws regulating the practice of pharmacy 
are useless or that they should be discarded. I believe in sane regulatory pro- 
visions, and have done much in my own state toward securing such changes in 
our laws as would keep us in step with the procession. What I am attempting to 
say is that the answer to the solution of our many vexing problems in pharmacy 
is not going to be found, in my humble opinion, in more and more legislation. We 
must have such provisions as will discourage the quacks and the charlactans who 
would usurp the prerogatives of our calling, but the numerous attempts to enact 
laws which will stem the economic trends of to-day are more or less futile. Some 
temporary advantages may be secured in spots, but in the long run if the advantages 
we have so secured are useful only to serve selfish ends, or are not in the public 
interest in fact, they will eventually be wrested from us, either directly or indirectly. 

That we are overburdened with problems that are vexing and destructive 
is readily conceded, and that something must be done about the situation is readily 
agreed to by most of us, but how to do it is where we hold little unanimity of opin- 
ion. I believe that the answer, and the only answer, lies not in perpetual legis- 
lation, but in education. 

I am not going to attempt to say to the men whose business it is to teach 
how they should teach, but I do know that there is a wide-spread feeling that as a 
whole the schools of pharmacy are falling down on the job of training the students 
they are turning out into the field so as to meet the requirements of the job. I 
know that many educators feel that after they have trained the student in pro- 
fessional pharmacy their job is completed, and they resent the suggestion that 
the schools should train men in commercial matters. I would suggest, however, 
that if the schools of pharmacy will not teach these subjects there is nowhere else 
for the student to get such training except by a tortuous course in the university 
of hard knocks, and in the meantime he is not a credit to the school which turns 
him out on the market branded with its stamp of approval. 

If you will pardon a parenthetical paragraph which has a bearing on this phase 
of the matter I will stop for a moment to tell you of a criticism which came to my 
attention recently. It is of course somewhat exaggerated, but it carries a point. 
A man who is in constant contact with the retail drug trade, and who is himself 
a graduate and a registered pharmacist, talking about the present-day pharmacy 
schools, said that from his viewpoint the schools were almost entirely missing 
their mark. He directed my attention, first to the fact that about ninety per 
cent of modern drug-store activity is in the commercial end of the business, and 
that the schools were pretty nearly ignoring that aspect of the game. ‘That left, he 
said, ten per cent of total drug-store activity in the professional sphere, and he said 
that he is of the opinion that the schools are not even recognizing their obligations 
in this limited professional area. He enumerated the things the schools are stress- 
ing most vigorously as being the very things for which the practicing pharmacist 
has little or no practical use in his daily grind. He mentioned the rigorous drilling 
in chemistry, botany, bacteriology, the attention given to botanical drugs, the 
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microscope work and other activities, all of which he conceded was of some small 
value to a pharmacist, but not nearly of so much importance as the schools would 
have us believe them to be. He then mentioned a few of the shortcomings of the 
schools, as he saw them, such, for instance, as their failure to realize the growing 
importance of biologicals and to properly train their graduates in that line. He 
said that it was his opinion that many doctors would like to use certain biologicals 
at times, but that they were not always informed about these preparations and 
would like to be able to pick up the information they wanted from their druggists 
but that the druggists knew next to nothing about them and cannot help the doc- 
tor out. Both lose there. As with this, so with other every-day matters. He 
mentioned the arsenicals. Most druggists know little about them. The schools 
are not telling them much about them. And so on, he enumerated instances of 
where the schools were failing to train their men to meet the conditions found in 
the ordinary every-day prescription department. In his opinion the schools were 
giving the student a lot of stuff for which he would never find any use and were 
neglecting to give him information which he could make profitable use of every 
day, and he finally summed the matter up by saying that the schools were teaching 
the students about ten per cent of what they need to get along behind the prescrip- 
tion counter and that they had to learn the other ninety per cent by experience 
after they entered the stores. ‘Thus he figured the matter out to his own satis- 
faction that the pharmacy schools of to-day are about one per cent efficient in 
meeting the requirements of the modern-day drug store. He probably has under- 
rated the matter, but a lot of us believe that you are falling a long way short of one 
hundred per cent efficiency. Talk this proposition over with some of the men who 
have left your school and gone out into the world. Get them to open up and tell 
you what in their opinion a man who is going into a retail pharmacy to earn his 
living, and incidentally to attach himself to the pay roll of a hard-boiled business 
man, should be taught by the school that trains him for that work. Some of them 
are going to tell you that you gave them a pretty good training in the things you 
trained them in, but that you missed your guess if you thought you were training 
them adequately for modern-day, retail, drug store work. 

The pharmacy schools have the future of pharmacy in their keeping. It is 
a large responsibility and it is a splendid opportunity. If you are going to shut 
your eyes to many conditions that exist and go on plodding in the same old rut 
that has been followed too long already, you are going to dry up and die in that 
rut, and be forgotten without any regrets. But if you will wake up to the fact 
that you are there to train men for a business as well as to train them in the diminish- 
ing professional department of that business, and inform yourselves of the require- 
ments to be met, and meet them adequately and intelligently, you will justify your 
existence. Pharmacy’s problems are going to be understood and solved if you 
train the next generation of pharmacies to do what this generation will never be 
able to do—intelligently measure the whole field, pharmaceutic and economic, 
accurately gage causes and effects, sift out facts from fiction, become an intelligent 
merchant as well as a competent pharmacist. You have an opportunity to help 
speed the day of this condition. If you make the most of this opportunity, you 
will contribute more toward the ultimate permanent welfare of the pharmacist 
than all the laws the rest of us may have enacted in the meantime. 
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THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW 


BY HOWARD KIRK* EDITOR OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 


Some of the clientele have expressed pity for the Louisiana druggist who was 
compelled to pay $100 to the physician whose prescription was brought to him to 
fill. ‘The druggist’s statement was that the prescription ‘‘was not worth a straw.” 
The judge said that that remark was worth $100 to the doctor in the slander suit 
which followed. 

Inquiries have been made as to how far a pharmacist may go in commenting 
upon a prescription, or upon anything else for that matter. ‘The answer is, that 
the only safe rule is to stick to the truth. ‘The truth of the charge’’ is an absolute 
defense in all civil cases of slander or libel—with the single exception that no one 
may ridicule a personal deformity of another, even though such comment be true. 
If the Louisiana druggist had been able to establish the fact that the prescription 
submitted to him was worthless, then the slander case would have been decided 
in his favor. 

** KK * 

A new form of swindle has been perpetrated upon a number of local druggists. 
A single illustration will show the type. A person—generally a young woman— 
enters a drug store with her handkerchief to her face. She says she has gotten a 
splinter in her eye and asks for treatment. The pharmacist rolls the eyelid back, 
and endeavors to locate the splinter, but without success. He finally washes the 
eyeball with a weak solution of boric acid and dismisses the woman, suggesting 
she will feel no more discomfort. ‘The next day she returns with her eye red and 
swollen, and claims that the eyeball has been seriously injured by the solution 
used by the pharmacist. A demand for heavy damages follows. 


* ke KK * 


Demands of this nature are always particularly difficult to meet, because the 
pharmacist is compelled to prove a negative proposition, namely, that the boric 
acid used by him was not dangerous. The sufferer generally has the sympathy 
of the jury, and the fraud is most difficult to prove. 

Recently a well-known drug firm was compelled to pay $1000 damages in a 
similar case. A woman had been brought into their store in a fainting condition 
and the pharmacist in charge gave her a dose of aromatic spirit of ammonia. ‘The 
following day an attorney telephoned the pharmacist and said that the woman 
had been rendered desperately sick by the dose. At the trial which followed the 
chemist called by plaintiff testified that a large quantity of pyridine had been 
found in the aromatic spirit of ammonia—a quantity sufficient, in point of fact, 
to destroy completely all ‘‘aromatic” features of the compound, and render the 
same so nauseating that it never could have been taken internally. The jury 
believed the story of plaintiff and her witness and a verdict resulted in the sum 
named. In another recent case the swindler exhibited to the pharmacist a skinned 
knee. The druggist applied an antiseptic, and a claim of malpractice and conse- 
quent heavy damages followed. 





* Member of the Philadelphia Bar, and Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law at Philadelphia 


College of Pharmacy and Science. 
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There is no infallible remedy in dealing with this class of swindlers. All 
one can do is beware. 

** kK *K * 

The foregoing brings up the question whether the pharmacist is required to 
treat all who come to him for aid. He most assuredly is not. He, at least, has 
the same liberty of action as has the physician. ‘The courts have gone so far as 
to say that a physician is not liable for arbitrarily refusing to respond to a call, 
even though he is the only physician available. But the druggist, as well as the 
physician, if he does undertake to treat a patient, must use reasonable skill and 
diligence in so doing, and he may not cease such treatment until it is safe to do so. 
The fact that his services may be gratuitous has no bearing upon the case. 

In other words the Good Samaritan has a perfect legal right to pass by on the 
other side, if he so chooses. But if he elects to get down from his beast and minister 
to the sufferer, then he must remain with him and use all the skill at his command— 
and if he is a professional man must use reasonable professional skill—in treating 
the man’s injuries. 

**e*K * * 

To what extent may a pharmacist give medical advice? Rulings on this 
question are not uniform in all the states. A leading Massachusetts case lays 
down the principle that ‘If a pharmacist sells medicine, receiving payment therefor, 
and gives advice gratuitously as to the use to be made of it, he is not holding himself 
out as a physician.’”’ ‘The various licensure acts, however, are more and more 
tending to restrict the legal limits of such advice. 


COMMENTS ON THE OINTMENTS OF U.S. P. X AND N. F. V.* 
BY NORMAN H. TAGG. 


The Revision Committee of the U. S. P. X has made more changes in oint- 
ment formulae than any preceding committee in the revision of the Pharma- 
copeeia. 

Of the twenty official ointments in the U. S. P. IX, eighteen were admitted 
to the U. S. P. X, Stramonium and Citrine Ointments being deleted. Of the 
remaining eighteen, only four appear in the U. S. P. X without change of formula. 
Of these four whose formulae are unchanged, two appear with new titles, leaving 
only two ointments in the present U. S. P. having the same formulae and titles as 
in the U. S. P. IX. 

In the N. F. IV there were twelve ointments. ‘To these twelve, seven have 
been added, while none were deleted, making a total of nineteen official ointments 
in the N. F. V. Of the twelve original N. F. IV ointments, eleven appear in the 
N. F. V without change; the one change being Calamine Ointment and this is 
a minor change due to replacement of white wax with yellow in the U.S. P. X Simple 
Ointment. 

Due to the many changes in the formulae of the U.S. P. and N. F. ointments, 
the writer believes a résumé of the changes, additions and deletions may prove 





* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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interesting, and it is the hope of the writer that he may be able to suggest some 
changes in the present formulae which may prove useful in both small and large 
production. 

To illustrate my meaning, a pharmacist may make a pound of Sulphur Oint- 
ment U.S. P. X, which contains a lard base. This ointment is kept in a refrigerator 
or cupboard away from heat and light. In the average store this pound of oint- 
ment will last about thirty days. During that time, stored under the conditions 
mentioned above, it will not become rancid nor develop a granular consistency. 
Consequently the ointment is in a usable condition. 

The manufacturer, on the other hand, will probably make a thousand pounds 
of the same ointment. It is packaged and sent out to the many jobbers and branch 
houses. En route the ointment is exposed to changing temperature conditions: 
from extreme cold in the north to extreme heat in the south. It is then stored 
away in stockrooms until sold, which means, no doubt, two or three months from 
the date of manufacture to the time it is actually delivered to the retail pharmacist. 
The pharmacist, upon receipt of the ointment, is often compelled to either rework 
it or return it to the manufacturer, who must meet the expense of having the 
ointment returned, and have the customer dissatisfied and disgruntled. 

The dispensing pharmacist, in this ‘‘customer a minute age,’’ with its modern 
efficiency, high wages and quick turnovers, cannot keep men in the laboratory 
manufacturing small lots of ointments for stock, when they are more urgently 
needed in the front of the store, or at the prescription counter. Since more 
ointments are made by manufacturers than by retail pharmacists, the keeping 
qualities, tendency to rancidity and granulation should, next to the therapeutic 
properties, be given the most consideration. 

The proper base for ointments, of course, must vary according to the thera- 
peutic needs, but for general purposes the writer believes a base composed of equal 
parts of petrolatum and woolfat is the most desirable one. ‘The controversy as 
to the absorption value of woolfat and lard seems to be one of opinion only; many 
eminent dermatologists prefer woolfat, while others insist upon lard. For manu- 
facturing purposes woolfat is preferred, since it is just as easily absorbed and from 
the standpoint of stability and appearance the resulting ontments are superior. 

Let us consider some changes in the formulae of the U.S. P. X ointments. 

Beginning with Simple Ointment; the U. S. P. [X formula calls for twenty 
per cent white wax and eighty per cent benzoinated lard. In the present edition 
yellow wax replaces the white wax. The reason for this change is hard to fathom, 
since the U. S. P. [IX Ointment is a better looking ointment on account of its 
snow-white color and when used as the base for Tannic and Gall Ointment, it 
gives a more pleasing appearance. ‘The difference in cost of the ointment, on 
account of the white wax, is so slight that this could not fairly be given as an 
excuse for the change. 

Boric Acid Ointment was changed from a paraffin and white petrolatum 
base to a yellow wax and amber petrolatum base. This change has lowered 
the cost of the ointment considerably without affecting its therapeutic properties, 
but the present ointment does not seem to be popular with physicians and the 
consumers who have always known Boric Acid Ointment or Borated Petrolatum 
to be a white ointment. ‘The explanation of the color change is understood by 
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pharmacists, but not so readily by the public. For this reason many manu- 
facturers are still marketing the U. S. P. IX Ointment in preference to the 
present one. 

Tannic Acid Ointment now has a darker appearance due to the change in 
Simple Ointment. The same objection to color change is made, as in the case 
of Gall Ointment. 

Rose Water Ointment remains the same as heretofore, although the synonym 
Cold Cream has been dropped. On account of its tendency to become rancid, 
Rose Water Ointment U. S. P. is not marketed on a large scale. Packaging 
in collapsible tubes immediately after manufacture will greatly retard deteriora- 
tion, but most manufacturers prefer to market the cheaper and more stable 
product demanded by the consumer. 

Belladonna Ointment U. S. P. X is vastly superior to the U. S. P. IX Oint- 
ment. ‘The old base of lanolin, benzoinated lard has been replaced by woolfat 
and petrolatum, with yellow wax to harden. The U.S. P. IX Ointment became 
granular and caused much trouble to the manufacturer, while the present oint- 
ment will remain in good condition indefinitely and is much lower in cost than 
the old one. 

Chrysarobin Ointment base was changed from benzoinated lard to hydrous 
woolfat. The old ointment granulated and was unsightly, while the present 
ointment does not possess these disagreeable features. 

Gall Ointment, like Tannic Acid Ointment, is darker in color than the 
ointment of U. S. P. LX, due, as stated before, to the base of Simple Ointment. 

The change in the Stronger Mercurial Ointment, better known, perhaps, 
as fifty per cent Mercurial Ointment, does not, in our opinion, make an ideal 
preparation. Commercially the ointment cannot be marketed satisfactorily 
with the present base of suet and lard. ‘There is always beadiness, granulation 
and separation; the metallic mercury having a greater tendency to settle in 
this base than in one composed of wax and woolfat. Oleic acid expedites the ex- 
tinguishment of the mercury as quickly as oleate of mercury and is to be preferred. 

Blue Ointment was changed from sixty per cent stronger Mercurial Ointment 
and forty per cent petrolatum to sixty per cent stronger Mercurial Ointment 
and twenty per cent each of petrolatum and lard. The change was no doubt 
made to increase the absorption properties, but woolfat would probably have 
answered the same purpose and given an ointment of much finer appearance. 
The method of making mild Mercurial Ointment from the stronger ointment 
is no doubt welcomed by the dispensing pharmacist. 

The only change in Ammoniated Mercury Ointment is the replacement of 
water with liquid petrolatum. ‘This change adds considerably to the appearance 
of the ointment and insures a proper sub-division of the ammoniated mercury. 
As shown in this ointment, a small percentage of liquid petrolatum in any pe- 
trolatum-woolfat base gives the ointment a gloss and “‘finish’’ which is quite 
desirable. ‘The use of woolfat in this formula is preferred by many to the official 
hydrous woolfat. 

The strength of Yellow Oxide of Mercury Ointment was reduced from 
ten per cent to one percent. Since most of this ointment is used for ophthalmic 
purposes, the change is a good one. ‘The base was changed from equal parts of 
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petrolatum and hydrous woolfat to ten per cent hydrous woolfat and eighty-eight 
per cent petrolatum, with ongper cent liquid petrolatum, replacing ten per cent 
water. Most opthalmologists desire an ointment in which the yellow mercuric 
oxide is finely sub-divided in a base which, placed on the eye, leaves only a thin 
coating of the medicament. For this reason they prefer a base for this ointment 
which has a low melting point, and which will almost entirely disappear upon 
application to the eye. Consequently a base containing more liquid petro- 
latum and more woolfat with less petrolatum would be more desirable. 

Iodine Ointment was unsatisfactory when made according to the U. S. P. IX. 
The change in the present revision from lard to woolfat is a decided improvement 
and produces an ointment of fine appearance and keeping qualities. 

Iodoform Ointment base has been changed from benzoinated lard to woolfat 
and petrolatum and gives a superior product. 

Phenol Ointment, originally made with benzoinated lard, is now made 
with yellow wax and amber petrolatum. In addition to giving the ointment 
more stability, the color change in this case is an improvement. The public 
will not be so apt to confuse this ointment with Zinc Ointment or other white 
ointments. The change also appreciably reduced the cost of the ointment. 

Tar Ointment is much improved in appearance when made according to 
the U. S. P. X. The U. S. P. IX ointment became granular, changed color 
and was very unsatisfactory. Made according to the U. S. P. X, with petrolatum 
replacing lard, it is quite satisfactory and cheaper. 

Diachylon Ointment remains the same, except that it has been renamed and 
is now Officially known as Lead Oleate Ointment. 

Unfortunately no change was made in the formula for Sulphur Ointment. 
As before stated, manufacturers are continuously having trouble with this 
ointment when made according to the official formula. The ointment granulates 
and separates, making it an unsatisfactory ointment to market on a large scale. 
The U. S. P. Committee on ointments probably had the same opinion of this 
ointment, for as far as the third proof of this revision, the lard base had been 
replaced with petrolatum. For some reason they decided against the change 
and the lard base was retained. Wax and woolfat could replace the lard very 
nicely and not affect its medicinal value to any extent and give a more desirable 
ointment. 

Zinc Oxide Ointment has been changed from lard to paraffin and white 
petrolatum. ‘The change speaks for itself and will no doubt make the U.S. P. X 
Ointment more popular with the trade than was its predecessor. The present 
formula could be improved in appearance by replacing some of the paraffin 
with liquid petrolatum. The ointment as now prepared seems too stiff. Liquid 
petrolatum would soften and also give a better finish to the ointment. 

In the N. F. V, Sulphonated Bitumen Ointment has been added, the formula 
for which is simple and makes a satisfactory ointment. 

The base of Calamine Ointment has been changed a trifle by the use of 
U. S. P. X Simple Ointment. ‘The change, however, affects only the color of 
the ointment. 

Camphor Ointment remains the same although hydrous woolfat might well 
replace part of the lard. 
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Capsicum Ointment has been added and the formula insures a satisfactory 


ointment. 


Mothers’ Salve remains the same and needs no comment. 
Calomel Ointment has been added to the present N. F. V. There has 
been considerable demand for this ointment and the formula adequately meets 


the requirements. 


Citrine Ointment deleted from the U. S. P. IX now appears in the N. F. V 
without change in the formula. ‘This ointment is unsatisfactory on account of 
granulation and color change. However, we have no constructive improvement 


to offer. 


Red Oxide Mercury Ointment remains the same, but liquid petrolatum is 
suggested to replace the water in the formula. ‘The former makes a more attrac- 


tive ointment. 


Stainless Iodine Ointment is an addition and should prove popular with the 


public. ‘The formula is satisfactory. 


Compound Tar Ointment, Lead Iodide and Potassium Iodide Ointments 
are retained without change. By replacing the lard in these formulae with 
woolfat more stable ointments could be made. 

Compound Resorcin Ointment remains the same and is satisfactory, aside 
from its color changes, which cannot well be avoided. 


Mustard Ointment has been added to the present N. F. V. 


Replacing the 


lard by white petrolatum would not affect its therapeutic value, and it would 


be more stable. 


Stramonium Ointment deleted from the U. S. P. IX is added to the N. F. V. 
By substituting petrolatum for the lard, a much more attractive ointment may 
be made, in fact the present U. S. P. formula for Belladonna Ointment is a 


fitting model for this ointment. 


Alkaline Sulphur Ointment and Compound Sulphur Ointment are two un- 
satisfactory ointments when made according to the present formulae. Both 
have a tendency to granulate and separate. Petrolatum replacing the lard 
would improve the appearance considerably, although the question as to whether 
the change would prove therapeutically beneficial is doubtful. 

Ointment of Veratrine and Zinc Stearate are seldom made in large quan- 
tities, having a limited use. The formula of the latter produces a somewhat 
stiffer ointment than would seem necessary. A small quantity of liquid pe- 
trolatum in the base would be an improvement. 





Commerce Year Book, 1926, Volume 2— 
Foreign.—This volume is compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Julius Klein, Director, and has to do, as the 
name indicates, with foreign commerce. The 
price of this volume is $1.25 and may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Office. 
Commerce Year Books, U. S. and Foreign con- 
tain information in convenient form and 
unobtainable elsewhere without considerable 
search. 

Foreign Commerce Handbook, 1928-1929.— 


Published by Foreign Commerce Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. ‘The aim of this handbook 
is to furnish members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States with a list of the 
leading sources of export and import informa- 
tion and service in the country. Certain 
general sources rendering a wide variety of 
service are described briefly, after which 
under alphabetically arranged typographical 
headings references are given to government 
agencies, associations, publications, etc. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Cc. B. JORDAN—CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A. A. C. P., EDITOR OF THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 


ACCURACY AND DISTINCTION IN STATE BOARD QUESTIONS. 
BY C. J. ZUFALL.* 


Most of us are striving for an ideal; that is, we are attempting to better 
our profession. The college professor tries to secure higher attainment on the part 
of his students and at the end of the work he attempts to measure the success of 
both himself and his students by the use of examinations. Examinations can be 
made a part of the student’s learning as well as a measuring stick of his attainment. 

The progressive instructor makes his examination questions better, clearer 
and more precise each year that he teaches. Likewise, the board of pharmacy 
which is progressing, and most of them are progressing, should have better examina- 
tion questions each year. Even though they are better, we believe that there is 
still room for improvement. In many cases the members of the boards of pharmacy 
remain in service only four or five years and at the end of that time have just be- 
come efficient in writing questions. They are then removed and their places are 
taken by inexperienced members who go through the same process of learning to 
write good questions. 

We make considerable effort to have our students and clerks learn precision 
in the matter of weights and measures, knowing the exact number of grains in an 
avoirdupois ounce and the number of minims in a drachm, but we believe that this 
precision or accuracy is not as evident in Materia Medica questions. A part of this 
is undoubtedly due to the lack of uniformity of nomenclature in examination 
questions. Many cases have occurred where different members of the same 
board interpret the question in two or three different ways. If mature men of the 
profession have different views, it is quite certain that the younger men applying 
for a license will be uncertain as to what is wanted in a question. 

One of the most common ways of confusing a student is to ask for the source 
of adrug. Some examiners expect the Botanical or Zoélogical origin, others expect 
the country of origin, while others expect the part of the plant from which the drug 
is obtained. The source of Mel is the nectar of flowers and it may be correctly 
answered as the honey-comb. ‘The source may also be interpreted as meaning the 
country of origin or habitat, and has been so interpreted by instructors in pharmacy 
schools. In order to avoid confusion, there should be uniformity, at least in the 
same list of questions. Ina recent State Board examination, the terms ‘botanical 
name’’ and ‘“‘botanical source’ were both used. Evidently, the botanical origin 
was wanted. Often students have asked what is meant by “‘the part used,” es- 
vecially when asked of such drugs as asafcetida, camphor, balsam tolu, menthol 
and such other drugs removed from some part of the plant. He is in doubt as to 
whether the examiner wants the ‘‘part official’’ or the part of the plant from which 
camphor, etc., are obtained. The student is justified in asking to have such a 
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question made more definite. If he would state that the part used of camphor is 
the entire tree, he would be correct, but if the examiner had “‘part official’ in mind, 
he would give credit to the man who answered it with a ‘‘dextro rotatory ketone.” 
The “part used”’ in obtaining asafoetida is the root but that is not the ‘‘part official.” 

It is hoped that the reader will not think that these are hypothetical cases or 
that they are rarely encountered: ‘They occur rather frequently. 

Recently, the question was asked to distinguish between organic and inorganic 
drugs. ‘The examiner meant crude drugs when he asked for organic drugs. The 
question, as asked, could have been answered by describing ‘‘organic chemical” 
and “inorganic chemical drugs.” 

While the term “common name”’ is usually interpreted correctly to mean 
synonym, would not an applicant be correct in giving the English name if that were 
the one “‘common”’ in his locality? 

The following question in a recent board examination made several applicants 
wonder what was wanted: ‘‘Name the classes of the most active constituents of 
plant drugs and give an official example of each class.” The examiner, undoubtedly, 
wanted “alkaloids, glucosides, resins, bitter principles, etc.’’ for an answer. In- 
stead of asking the applicant to ‘‘give briefly in substance the U. S. P. definition of 
Buchu,” why not simply ask him to “give the U. S. P. definition of Buchu?” Not 
long ago the question was asked, ‘‘Outline in substance the U. S. P. definition of 
Cannabis including the standard prescribed for the fluidextract and how this is 
ascertained.” In this case, simply the definition should be requested. The U.S. P. 
definition for Cannabis does not include a standard for the fluidextract but ex- 
plains how to test Cannabis by first preparing a fluidextract of it. 

In one list of questions the following two questions were included: ‘1. Drawa 
root hair. 2. Give the use of (a) lycopodium, (5) buckthorn.” We leave it 
up to the reader as to whether these two questions should have the same weight or 
not. In one set of questions the following two questions were included evidently 
with equal weight: “1. Drawaparenchymacell. 2. Give assay requirements of 
(a) clove, (b) nux vomica.”’ 

Within the last year it has been noted that one board has included in each set 
of Materia Medica questions three or four asking for the per cent of foreign matter 
or acid-insoluble ash of crude drugs. This state must be training men for the 
drug inspection service instead of for practical pharmacy, and this state claims to be 
very practical in pharmacy. Would it not be better to ask, as one state has done, 
“Why does the U. S. P. limit the per cent of ash in a crude drug?” 

In one list of questions under Pharmaceutical Chemistry, only six of the 
fifteen questions involved any knowledge of chemistry. The other nine did not 
require the least bit of knowledge of chemistry but were simply questions in Ma- 
teria Medica. One list of questions included the following two questions: “‘l. 
Name the cavities of the heart. 2. Name a physiological antidote for (a) chloral, 
(b) alcohol.” The first is an eighth grade question while the second is really a good 
question to ask a pharmacist. 

“How may the suspicion of alcohol poisoning be confirmed?’ ‘‘What changes 
take place in inhaled air before it reaches the lungs?’’ Are students compelled to 
go to college for three years in order to be able to answer such questions as these? 

“Magnesium: How is it found?’ (Reader please answer.) 
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“What is the meaning of desiccation as applied to pharmacy?’ Did the ex- 
aminer hint that pharmacy is “dried up?” 

Still another common fault to find is for one part of the question to answer 
another part of the same question. As an example, we may give the following 
question: ‘‘(a@) What are the alkaloidal requirements of Colchici Cormus? (bd) 
Give the official name and state the part of the plant used.” 

One more criticism is that concerning the proportion of U. S. P. and N. F. 
questions asked. We have noted that in several instances the questions were 
evenly divided between the U. S. P. and N. F., while in some a greater number have 
been selected from the N. F. than from the U.S. P. While there is no question 
but what the student should know the N. F. drugs, we believe that more emphasis 
should be placed on the U. S. P. drugs. 

For the sake of clarity and precision why not be uniform by using the following 
terms which are used in all schools and by most boards of pharmacy: Botanical 
Origin; Latin title; English name; Synonym; Part official; Habitat; Part of plant 
from which obtained (Oil of Eucalyptus from the leaves); U.S. P. definition; 
U.S. P. standard of strength; Physiological action; Therapeutic use; U.S. P. dose 
(not average dose) and Active constituent? 

Drugs are logically classified as Crude Drugs, Oils, Extracts, Organic Chemicals 
and Inorganic Chemicals. Why not use these classes until a better sub-division is 
established ? 





THE TRANSMISSION OF DISEASE BY FLIES. 
U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Every pharmacist should know something about flies as carriers of disease. 
Such knowledge will enable pharmacists to intelligently coéperate and assist in 
any anti-fly campaigns in their communities. This article in intended to show 
the part that flies may take in the spread of certain diseases. 

Flies may transmit disease in either of two ways. The first method is by 
mechanical transference whereby the insect becomes contaminated with the para- 
site or organism of disease as a consequence of frequenting filth and places where 
these agents are found, thus carrying the organism directly to food or drink par- 
taken of by man. This is by far the most common method of conveyance. All 
kinds of flies may act as disease carriers in this manner, but the house fly is the 
principal offender owing to its prevalence and its great tendency to frequent filth. 
The stiff hairy parts of the fly are particularly adapted to the transference of con- 
tagion in this manner. 

Experiments have been conducted to show the length of time flies may carry 
the organisms of infection. This time varies. If conditions are favorable there 
is little doubt that bacteria may be transferred in this manner after several days. 
If the organisms are taken into the intestinal tract of the fly, this period may be 
lengthened. When it is realized that milk, which is one of the best media for the 
growth of bacteria, may be contaminated by flies merely through the act of feeding 
and that “‘clean flies’’ may even derive infection from those which have but re- 
cently visited the outhouse or the stable, the danger of food contamination may be 


conceived. 
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The second method of disease transmission is by what is known as inoculation. 
Inoculation is the actual injection into the system, in this case by the insect, of 
organisms or parasites. These are known as pathogenic organisms. Fortunately, 
disease cannot be transmitted in this manner by flies which do not bite, else our 
safety would be far less than at present. The blood-sucking varieties are the only 
ones which are dangerous in this respect. In America these varieties are rela- 
tively infrequent. The mode of transmission is similar to that in which malaria 
is conveyed by the mosquito, typhus fever by the louse, and plague by the flea. 
The parasites of organisms derived from the blood of the infected person are re- 
ceived into the stomach of the fly where they undergo changes requiring a specified 
period and are subsequently inoculated into a second individual. The diseases 
that may be transmitted by flies are typhoid fever, diarrhea, cholera, dysentery, 
paratyphoid, intestinal parasitic infections, sleeping sickness and a number of 
others. 

Typhoid fever is the most common and important infection of man conveyed by 
flies. It is an acute infectious disease of bacterial origin contracted only by taking 
into the system the bacteria-containing discharges of one actually ill of the infection 
or of some person who serves as a carrier thereof. It may be contracted through 
sewage-polluted drinking water, infected shellfish or in other manner. It is 
essentially a disease of filth, but unless means are established for the transference 
of such filth to the mouths of persons the infection never develops. Flies frequently 
serve as a means of this transference and are, therefore, in part responsible for the 
spread of typhoid fever. 

During the Spanish-American War the attention of the American people was 
called dramatically to the fly as a spreader of typhoid fever. Hundreds of soldiers 
died from this disease, from this altogether preventable infection. The conditions 
which prevailed during the Spanish-American War exist in thousands of American 
communities to-day. We look with horror upon the unnecessary sacrifice of life 
which ensued during the war with Spain, yet within our very vision identical 
conditions prevail and we remain undisturbed. The unprotected and unscreened 
outhouse in the country and in many villages where sewage systems do not exist, 
constitutes a serious menace to the health of any community. Sooner or later 
such a place is bound to become the depository of typhoid excretions, and that 
moment becomes a hazard to every residem in the vicinity, for that very environ- 
ment has created an insect host capable of spreading the scourge to every point 
of the compass. ‘Typhoid fever bacilli never originate in flies themselves but are 
always derived from infected human waste. In unsewered districts this hazard is 
proportionately greater, but even in sections properly provided for in this respect 
the menace is never negligible if flies exist, due to the presence of carriers and cases 
of walking typhoid. 

Flies which have access to outhouses and to tables may contaminate any 
variety of food. Milk is frequently subject to such infection, and numerous 
epidemics of typhoid with resulting deaths have been traced directly to dairies 
unprovided with proper facilities for the disposal of waste. Food purchased in 
fly-ridden markets may likewise be a source of contamination and if eaten uncooked 
may lead directly to illness. Cooked food of whatever nature may be contaminated 
subsequent to the cooking. This constitutes a serious menace to health. Quite 
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irrespective then of the precautions which we take as individuals, we are all more 
or less exposed to the infection of typhoid fever through common sources. As a 
result of the laxity of others even when we ourselves may have exercised every 
precaution necessary to prevent the development of flies, our lives are frequently 
endangered. The eradication of flies then becomes a matter which concerns the 
entire community, and may be properly classed as community hygiene. 

A second infection frequently conveyed by flies is summer diarrhea. This is 
more particularly a disease of children, but adults are also susceptible. In 1926 
in the Registration Area of the United States, 28,374 infants under two years of age 
died from diarrhea and enteritis, the infectious nature of which has now been 
definitely determined. Bacteria of various varieties are known to be responsible 
for the disease. The sources of infection are much the same as in typhoid. The 
organisms that cause the disease reach the alimentary tract as the result of un- 
cleanliness, infected food, and, very possibly, by contamination of hands or food 
through the activities of flies. The evidence against the fly as a conveyer of in- 
fection is largely circumstantial, yet so conclusive is it that no one would hesitate 
to place the responsibility upon the insect. If we wish to save the lives of babies, 
the first step in the process is the eradication of flies. 

Cholera and dysentery which are primarily intestinal infections conveyed in 
the same manner as typhoid, are unquestionably at times disseminated by flies. 
Fortunately cholera is a rare affliction in this country, originating only from im- 
ported cases, but epidemics of dysentery are not uncommon, being especially 
prevalent in institutions, camps and districts where unsanitary conditions prevail. 

In addition to these intestinal diseases, certain other affections, more or less 
closely related to them, may at times develop from the activities of flies. Para- 
typhoid, sometimes called the first cousin of typhoid fever, and food poisoning are 
to be considered in this category. More important still, however, are the nu- 
merous parasitic worms, such as the various species of tapeworm, the hookworm, 
and even those of rarer forms, all of which are continued through the media of 
eggs contained in the waste of infected persons. 

In addition to the diseases cited there are numerous other conditions where 
the possibility of fly transmission has at least been considered, although definite 
proof has been difficult to obtain of the truth of the theories advanced. In the 
majority of such conditions infective secretions are present. These are capable 
of being transferred through the action of flies, either directly or through the medium 
of food to healthy persons. ‘Tuberculosis may be mentioned as an example of such 
a condition. Access to tuberculosis sputum by flies is not only disgusting from 
an esthetic standpoint, but, potentially at least, of serious danger. The in- 
fectious disease of the eyes, trachoma, is probably conveyed at times by these 
insects. Anthrax, which occasionally affects man and which is rapidly fatal to 
cattle and sheep, is another disease in the spread of which the fly is a factor. 

In short, the fly is a distinct menace to health and should be treated as a menace ; 
exterminated. Swatting flies, commendable a pastime as it is, is not in itself 
as important as are eradicative measures which aim to eliminate the breeding 
places of flies. 














ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1927-1928. 


Office of the Secretary, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


LETTER NO. 11. 
April 9, 1928. 
To the Members of the Council: 

76. Election of Members. Motion No. 28. 
(See Council Letter No. 10, page 308) and 
Motion No. 29 (See Council Letter No. 10, page 
309) have been carried and applicants for mem- 
bership numbered H-597 to H-617 inclusive, 
are declared elected. 

77. Membership in the American Conference 
on Hospital Service. (See Council Letter No. 
14, 1926-1927, Item No. 159.) The following 
letter has been received from Dr. Harry E. 
Mock, President of the Conference: 


“It is my privilege to advise you that the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION'S 
application for membership was acted upon 
favorably at the recent meeting of the dele- 
gates. 

‘“‘T am glad that we are to have the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION a mem- 
ber of the American Conference on Hospital 
Service, especially since it represents a phase 
of hospital work not heretofore represented. 

‘Within the near future a detailed state- 
ment of the work of the American Confer- 
ence on Hospital Service and its Hospital 
Library and Service Bureau will be prepared 
and sent to each member.” 


Action on Item 78 and Motion 23 has not been 
completed. 

79. Life Membership. In accordance with 
Article IV of Chapter IX of the By-Laws, 
C. W. Johnson of Seattle, Wash., has become a 
Life Member through the payment of $25.00, 
and the following have become Life Members 
through the payment of dues for thirty-seven 
consecutive years: 

Alice L. Braunwarth Halstead, Muscatine, 
Iowa; Otto Julius Hartwig, Chicago, IIL; 
George Alexander Newton King, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Elie Henry La Pierre, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Ernest Grant Lewis, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass.; Henry Christian Lovis, New York, 
N. Y.; Josiah Comegys Peacock, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; F. F. B. W. Petsche, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Edward Ludwig Pieck, Covington, Ky.; 
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Henry Gottlieb Ruenzel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Linville Holton Smith, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
Life-membership certificates are being issued 
to these members. 
80. Use of the Text of the N. F. V. The 
following letter has been received from Chair- 
man DuMez of the Committe on Publications: 


“T have the following recommendations to 
make relative to the request from the editor 
of the Chemist and Druggist for permission 
to use certain formulas from the National 
Formulary in the forthcoming revision of 
‘Pharmaceutical Formulas:’ 

“In view of the fact that permission has 
been granted to use certain of the formulas 
of the National Formulary in previous edi- 
tions of ‘Pharmaceutical Formulas,’ and be- 
cause of the fact that we are using certain 
formulas from ‘Pharmaceutical Formulas’ in 
the preparation of the Recipe Book, I 
recommend that the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION permit the ‘use of 
certain formulas of the National Formulary 
V, in the revision of ‘Pharmaceutical Formu- 
las,’ but I suggest that a fee of $5.00 be 
charged therefor to protect our copyright.” 


(Motion No. 30.) It is moved by DuMez 
that the Chemist and Druggist of London, 
England, be permitted to use certain formulas, 
of the N. F. V in the revision of ‘‘Pharmaceu- 
tical Formulas,”’ issued by this publication, and 
that the charge of $5.00 be made for this per- 
mission. 

81. Applicants for Membership. The follow- 
ing applications properly endorsed and accom- 
panied by the first year’s dues have been re- 
ceived. 

No. 175, Howard Watson Ambruster, 261 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; No. 176, Brown- 
ing Zethan Bailey, 301 E. Roosevelt St., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; No. 177, Dr. Ernst Bischoff, 
135 Hudson St., New York, N. Y.; No. 178, 
A. R. Boal, 216 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y.; 
No. 179, Anthony Lawrence Boehmer, Cor. 
First and Washington Sts., Phoenix, Ariz.; 
No. 180, Harold Ross Bowers, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 
181, Paris G. Bray, 41-59 Seventy-Third St., 
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Jackson Heights, N. Y.; No. 182, Beverly 
Fenton Burke, 60 W. Lynwood St., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; No. 183, Juan R. Carandang, PH., CH., 
319 Rizal St., Yanauan, Batangas, P. I.; No. 
184, John M. Ciechanowsky, 6059 Chene St., 
Detroit, Mich.; No. 185, John Frank Ellis, 
2201 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; No. 186, Fred Philip Freedman, Box 606, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; No. 187, Herbert C. Glander, 
1621 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 
188, Jack Goldstein, Boite Postale 193, Cairo, 
Egypt; No. 189, E. W. Hawn, Hawn’s Phar- 
macy, Kent, Wash.; No. 190, May Crosby 
Higgins, Manhattan, Mont.; No. 191, Harold 
Watt Hutchins, 12 Gold St., New York, N. Y.; 
No. 192, Reinhardt L. Karolus, 2332 Vliet St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 193, Wilmer Krusen, 
127 N. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 194, 
William E. Laird, Tempe, Ariz.; No. 195, 
Louis Kevin Lambert, 664 West Hancock St., 
Detroit, Mich.; No. 196, James W. Marlar, 
618 W. Van Buren St., Phoenix, Ariz.; No. 
197, Thomas May, 1436 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; No. 198, Eugene Adolphus 
McCall, 1402 West Van Buren St., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; No. 199, Thomas Ramsey McClure, 
710 W. Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz.; No. 200, 
Robert Evans Miller, Superior Drug Co., 
Superior, Ariz.; No. 201, Earl L. Otte, 1621 
Wis. Ave., Apt. 20, Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 202, 
Seward E. Owen, 715 S. Wood St., Chicago, 
Ill.; No. 203, Jack M. Robertson, 1002 E. 
McDowell Rd., Phoenix, Ariz.; No. 204, 
Sydney Vincent Roth, Ph.B., Heydon Park 
Pharmacy, 983 College St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; No. 205, Francis Dudley Sheldon, 
209 Front St., Nome, Alaska; No. 206, Clayton 
F. Shoemaker, Jr., 689 Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; No. 207, Oscar L. Stadel- 
mann, 1553 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill.; No. 268, 
Robert Paul Gustav Stockhaus, 2082 Fulton 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio; No. 209, Embrey 
Clinton Stults, 102 S. Center St., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; No. 210, Jack M. Tucker, 301 E. Roose- 
velt St., Phoenix, Ariz.; No. 211, Carroll Mat- 
son Wood, 110 East Glendale Ave., Glendale, 
Ariz. 

(Motion No. 31.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

82. Applicants for Membership on Account 
of Contributions to the Headquarters Building 
Fund. ‘The following non-members of the 
A. Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more to the 
Headquarters Building Fund and have made a 
cash payment of $5.00 or more. 
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H-618, Wm. Clyde Baumgardner, Tazewell, 
Tenn.; H-619, William Maurice Blackshear, 
Pincard, Ala.; H-620, Roger Louis Bondi, 
1320 T St., Sacramento, Calif.; H-621, Masha 
Braverman, 417 E. Washington St., Iowa City, 
Iowa; H-622, Ernest Hugh Britt, 716 N. 15th 
St., Corvallis, Ore.; H-623, Gunder Christian- 
sen, Hope, N. Dak.; H-624, Samuel Crane, 
150 Fourth St., Elizabeth, N. J.; H-625, James 
LeRoy Crowder, 640 Stockton St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; H-626, Paul Vincent Daley, 55 
Maple Ave., Derby, Conn.; H-627, Hazel 
Espe, Kanawha, Iowa; H-628, James M. 
Garginlo, 73 Mechanic St., Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
H-629, Dayton Burt Garrison, Jr., 612 H St., 
Centralia, Wash.; H-630, David Henry Glicks- 
man, 1323 S. Michigan St., South Bend, Ind.; 
H-631, Abe Guttman, 2609 H St., Galveston, 
Texas; H-632, Walter Archibald Hadley, 119 
E. 7th St., Mt. Carmel, Ill.; H-633, Ogle B. 
Hancock, French Lick, Ind.; H-634, Isadore 
M. Helper, 2489 Atkinson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
H-635, Theodore Rouben Holmes, 450 Meriden 
Rd., Waterbury, Conn.; H-636, Charles Holub, 
541 Barry Ave., Chicago, Ill.; H-637, J. Hugh 
Howell, 104 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky.; 
H-638, Jason Lemuel Ingrum, 509 Coleman 
Ave., Athens, Ala.; H-639, Jay Phillip Katz, 
Dakota Drug Co., Valley City, N. Dak.; No. 
640, William Charles Lyons, 25 Cedar St., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; H-641, Neill H. McCallum, Jr., 
c/o Department of Pharmacy, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; H-642, Elmer 
McKinney, 10 Green and Halley, McWilliams, 
Ala.; H-643, James B. McKissoc, Roanoke, 
Ala.; H-644, Clarence L. Mistler, 749 Emerson 
Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah; H-645, Frank 
Leonard Ohler, 822 Sylvania Ave., West 
Toledo, Ohio; H-646, James F. Paisley, 532 
Park Ave., Weehawken, N. J.; H-647, Charles 
Theodore Pelz, 1007 W. Franklin St., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; H-648, Frank Erickson Pritchett, 
Huntington, Utah; H-649, Lawrence Roberts, 
825 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass.; H-650, 
Walter Frederick Schoewe, 838 Case St., St. 
Paul, Minn.; H-651, Abraham Slater, 63 Lee 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H-652, Lawrence L. 
Veprovsky, 1431 First Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
H-653, A. H. Vossmeyer, 201 S. Western Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; H-654, Ira Waites, Bril- 
liant, Ala.; H-655, Alfred Smith Williams, 
Laurel, Del.; H-656, Arthur William Yukelson, 
1094 Bryant Ave., New York, N. Y.; H-657, 
Michael Meyer Zaretsky, 100 30th St., Wood- 
cliff, N. J. 


(Motion No. 32.) Vote on applications of 
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contributors to the Headquarters Building 
Fund for membership in the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


LETTER NO. 12. 
May 5, 1928. 
To the Members of the Council: 

83. Use of the Text of the N. F. V. Motion 
No. 30 (see Council Letter No. 11) has been 
carried and the Chemist and Druggist has 
been so notified. 

84. Election of Members. Motions No. 31 
and No. 32 (see Council Letter No. 11) have 
been carried and applicants for membership 
numbered 175 to 211 inclusive and H-618 to 
H-658 are therefore declared elected. 

85. Use of the Text of the N. F. V. The 
following communication has been received 
from Chairman DuMez of the Committee 
on Publications: 


“Mr. Murray Breese, Editor of the 
American Druggist, has requested per- 
mission to print in that publication the 
N. F. V tables on alcoholic strengths, 
average doses and _ solubilities. If per- 
mission is granted, he will pay the Asso- 
CIATION $50.00 for each table. While in 
New York attending a meeting of the 
Committee on Recipe Book a short time 
ago, Secretary Kelly, Editor Eberle and 
your chairman discussed this matter with 
Mr. Breese and we concluded that the use 
of this material as requested would be of 
considerable benefit to the ASSOCIATION in 
the way of advertising the usefulness of the 
N. F. to the retail druggists. We could 
see no way in which it would be harmful. 
Of course, it is understood that if permission 
is granted in this case, the opportunity to 
do the same will be opened to the other 
journals as well. 

“The request was submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Publications and was unanimously 
approved, and is now submitted for the 
action of the Council. As Mr. Breese 
desires to use the first part of the material 
in the next issue of his publication, an early 
reply will be appreciated.” 


(Motion No. 33.) It is moved by DuMez 
that the American Druggist be granted permission 
to print in that publication the N. F. V tables 
on alcoholic strengths, average doses and solu- 
bilities, at a charge of $50.00 for each table. 
A vote is called for at this time but will be 
considered as tentative if there is objection 
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or if any member of the Council wishes to 
submit comments. 

86. Applicants for Membership. The 
following applications properly endorsed and 
accompanied by the first year’s dues have 
been received. 

No. 212, Ole Anthon Aamodt, Baldwin, 
Wis.; No. 213, Edward Harnisch Adolph, 
2318 Catalpa Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 
214, Andrew Boice Anderson, 25 S. 3rd St., 
Colwyn, Pa.; No. 215, Edward Emanuel 
Boericke, Primos, Pa.; No. 216, H. L. Burn- 
ham, 430 Lexington St., Auburndale, Mass.; 
No. 217, Mrs. Nettie Canary, 1756 W. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; No. 218, L. H. Fisher, 
400 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill.; No. 219, 
M. L,. Fox, 22 West 48th St., New York, N. Y.; 
No. 220, Albert Frederick Ottomar Germann, 
4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; No. 
221, Alvah G. Hall, 211 W. Garfield Ave., 
Glendale, Cal.; No. 222, Alice T. Haller, 
Forreston, Ill.; No. 223, Edward Joseph 
Ireland, 402 S. Park St., Madison, Wis.; 
No. 224, Milroy Jones, 7538 Parkhurst Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 225, John Franklin Kagy, 
1019 High St., Des Moines, Iowa; No. 226, 
Frank Brennand Kirby, P.D., M.D., 14th 
St. & Sheridan Road, North Chicago, IIL; 
No. 227, David Loeser, 22 West 26th St., 
New York, N. Y.; No. 228, Arthur Mili- 
nowski, 137 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 
229, Clarence A. Parkes, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; No. 230, ‘Thomas H. 
Potts, 50 New St., East Orange, N. J.; No. 
231, Luciano Ramos, Stop 271, Santurce, 
P. R.; No. 232, Henry J. Schnaidt, Parkston, 
S. D.; No. 233, Fred Smyth, Phm.B., 560 
DeCourcelles St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada; 
No. 234, Kenneth B. Teague, 5046 Mango, 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 235, John Baltzer Weber, 
Gilbert, Ariz.; No. 236, Walter Cecil Young, 
488 Franklin Ave., Woodlawn, Pa.; No. 237, 
Jacob S. Zabner, 876 Lakeview Rd., Cleveland 
Ohio. 

(Motion No. 34.) Vote on applications 
for active membership in the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

87. Applicants for Membership on Account 
of Contributions to the Headquarters Building 
Fund. The following non-members of the 
A. Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more to the 
Headquarters Building Fund and have made 
a cash payment of $5.00 or more. 

H-658, Andrew Louis, 78 Taylor Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; H-659, Gilbert Leroy Luce, 
6 Ivy St., Suite 12, Boston, Mass.; H-660, 
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John S. Mecinske, 2219 §. Michigan St., 
South Bend, Ind.; H-661, Olav Opjorden, 
Milan, Minn. 

(Motion No. 35.) Vote on applications 
of contributors to the Headquarters Building 
Fund for membership in the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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88. Life Membership. In accordance with 
Article IV of Chapter IX of the By-Laws, 
Mrs. Bertha L. Peacock of Philadelphia, Pa. 
has become a Life Member through the pay- 
ment of $15.00. 


E. F. Kewry, Secretary. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
prior to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council.” 
—Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE III of Chapter VII reads: ‘The objects and aims of local branches of this Associa- 
tion shall be the same as set forth in ARTIcLE I of the Constitution of this body, and the acts of 
local branches shall in no way commit or bind this Association, and can only serve as recommendations 





to it. 
Constitution or By-Laws of this Association.” 


And no local branch shall enact any article of Constitution or By-Law to conflict with the 


ARTICLE IV of Chapter VII reads: ‘Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 
members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 
to the JouRNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.” 

Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 


following the meeting, if possible. 
lines. 
the reporter. 


BALTIMORE. 


The April meeting of the Baltimore Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was held at the Emerson Hotel, Wednes- 
day evening, April 4, 1928, President L. M. 
Kantner in the chair. 

The occasion was the annual debate between 
the teams of the School of Pharmacy of the 
Medical College of Virginia and the School 
of Pharmacy of the University of Maryland. 
The question was— 

RESOLVED: That the Capper-Kelly 
Bill would benefit both the pharmacist and 
the public. 

The debaters for the affirmative were: 
W. M. Bridgers and W. P. King of Richmond. 

The debaters for the negative side of the 
question were Leon Feldman and John 
Wilson of Baltimore. 

The judges were Oliver Y. Harris, Attorney- 
at-Law; Dr. Irving F. Mather and R. E. 
Lee Williamson. 

The debate was won by the Richmond Team, 
the decision being two to one in their favor. 

Prof. W. G. Crockett of the School of 
Pharmacy of the Medical College of Virginia, 
brought greetings from his faculty and pleas- 
antly recounted the advantages of the friendly 





Minutes should be typewritten, with wide spaces between the 
Care should be taken to give proper names correctly and manuscript should be signed by 


visits and contacts through the annual debates. 
Prof. E. E. Ericson of the Department of 
English of the University of Maryland, also 
spoke of the benefits to be gained by the 
students through such extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

E. S. Sater, who is the embodiment of school 
and association spirit, spoke concerning the 
great impetus and support given toward the 
realization of the Headquarters Building of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
by the students of the colleges of pharmacy 
throughout the country, stating that $210,000 
has already been subscribed to this project 
by students. 

Music was furnished by Mr. Richard \V. 
Mossop, Violinist, and Mr. Harry Lehne, 
Accompanist. 

Prof. W. G. Crockett and the visiting debat- 
ing team from Richmond were entertained at 
an informal dinner at 6.30 p.m. by the members 
of the faculty and debating team of the School 
of Pharmacy, University of Maryland. 

Secretary Joseph G. Noh of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association will be the speaker 
before the Baltimore Branch on the evening 
of May 3, 1928, subject—‘‘State Ownership 
Law.” 
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MAY MEETING. 


The May meeting of the Baltimore Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION was held at the Emerson Hotel on 
Thursday, the 3rd, 1928, President L. M. 
Kantner presiding. 

Secretary Joseph G. Noh of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association was the speaker, 
his subject being ‘‘State Ownership Law.” 

The speaker prefaced his direct remarks 
concerning pharmacy by noting the advance 
made in many lines of endeavor, particularly 
referring to the evolutionary changes made in 
travel and transportation. 


He stated that pharmacy too had progressed, 
but that comparisons should be made with the 
period previous to the World War, as during 
that time pharmacists bought drugs in large 
quantities, when quick turnover salesmanship 
was not especially essential. He also stated 
that some business the pharmacists formerly 
enjoyed was now being diverted to the patent 
medicine shops, groceries, soda fountain and 
cigar stores, but pointed out that instead of 
the individuals wasting time in banging com- 
petitors the pharmacists should organize and 
overcome the obstacles of the profession. 
In his opinion these obstacles included the 
high taxes paid by the pharmacists and the 
problems the independent pharmacists met 
through mergers, mass production and mass 
distribution. 


Secretary Noh read the text of the Ownership 
Law of Pennsylvania, and recited the experi- 
ences of the pharmacists in securing the passage 
of the bill. 

He pointed out the advantages of the law 
to pharmacists in that stores will be established 
upon pharmaceutical principles and policies 
by registered pharmacists; that the profession 
will be kept free from bartenders by the pre- 
vention of drug stores being opened by boot- 
leggers; that the independent druggist will 
be preserved and encouraged to render in- 
dividual service not possible from the chain 
stores; that the profession will be protected 
for the young man entering pharmacy, as well 
as for the wholesalers and manufacturers. 

He stressed the advantages of such a law 
to the public, pointing out the protection 
secured to public health in preserving the 
independent pharmacist as opposed to the 
cash and carry “cut rate’ drug store. He 
also stated that the investments of the inde- 
pendent retailer were generally made in his 
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home town or state, whereas profits from chain 
stores often went to other states. 

Secretary Noh stated that criticisms had 
been made against the Pennsylvania Ownership 
Law, but the advantages far outweighed the 
adverse criticisms. In discussing these he 
stated that under the law it was possible for 
the widow or administrator to continue the 
business for the period necessary to close an 
estate. However, in connection with the 
further continuance of a drug store by the 
widow, Mr. Noh stated that conditions sur- 
rounding fifty such stores had been studied, 
and in only one case had the business been 
a success. Also in case of rental rates being 
increased, it was possible to move the business 
from one place to another, but not to open 
new stores. 

He stated the Ownership Law had been 
upheld in the State Court, in the U. S. District 
and Circuit Courts, and would come before 
the Supreme Court of the U. S. in October 
1928. 

Aside from any court decision, Secretary 
Noh stated that the advantages to pharmacists 
in Pennsylvania had been the organization of 
pharmacists for a common purpose; the 
consequent correction of other abuses; the 
formation of some thirty county associations 
and the solving of their local problems; the 
coéperation with physicians; and the friendly 
spirit engendered between individual phar- 
macists. 

Music for the occasion was furnished by 
Mr. Joseph S. Blum, violinist. 


B. OutvE Coe, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHICAGO. 


The 174th meeting of the Chicago Branch of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
was held Tuesday, April 17th, at the University 
of Illinois Pharmacy building. The meeting 
was one of the most successful ever held, with 
an attendance of over two hundred. 

President Gathercoal introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Dr. Paul S. Pittenger, director 
of the research laboratories of Sharp and 
Dohme. Dr. Pittenger, one of the foremost 
authorities on bioassay, gave a demonstration 
and lecture on the biologic assay of drugs. 

He told first of the necessity of having the 
biologic standardization and its value to the 
pharmacist and physician. Many drugs, for 
which there is no method of chemical assay, can 
be accurately standardized by biologic means. 
Galenicals made from drugs without standardi- 
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zation have been found to vary from 30 to 444 
per hundred of their intended value. Using 
such preparations the physician would never 
be able to know what results to expect from 
a given dose. By chemical and biologic stand- 
ardization the variations in the galenicals have 
been overcome so that the pharmacist may 
dispense a product with the assurance of uni- 
formity. 

The susceptibility of patients to drugs is 
variable but other variables can be eliminated. 
No attempt is made in bioassay to determine 
what dose should be given to a human, but 
rather to obtain uniformity. 

Bioassay methods are grouped into three 
classes; first, toxic methods, in which the 
smallest amount of drugs is determined which 
will cause death of the animal—examples of 
drugs in this class are digitalis, squill and 
aconite. Second, methods in which the action 
of the drug is determined without causing death 
to the animal, Examples of drugs standard- 
ized by this method are cannabis, epinephrine 
and ergot. The third class is the standardi- 
zation of drugs on an isolated organ such as the 
standardization of pituitary on the isolated 
uterus, which was well described and illustrated 
by means of charts. 

Dr. Pittenger explained the process and 
technique in standardizing tincture of aconite 
in which the minimum lethal dose is found and 
must agree with three different animals. He 
demonstrated the action of aconite on guinea- 
pigs to illustrate the method. 

The next experiment was the action of digi- 
talis on frogs. After injection of varying 
amounts of digitalis, a series of frogs were 
dissected to show the normal heart, the heart 
under the action of digitalis and the effect of a 
large dose, in which the auricles were distended 
and darker in color, while the ventricles were 
completely contracted and much lighter incolor. 

The technique and method of the digitalis 
standardization was also described and illus- 
trated by means of charts. Gold fish are also 
used for the same assay by adding varying 
amounts of digitalis to the aquarium water 
and the m.l.d. found after three-hour period. 

The section of epinephrine was also standard- 
ized on adog. The dog was given chlorbutinol 
by mouth for the anesthesia and the carotid 
artery connected with the manometer to regis- 
ter the rise in blood pressure. Immediately 
after injections of epinephrine into the femoral 
vein the rise in blood pressure was recorded on 
the kymograph. 
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White leghorn roosters were also injected 
with ergot to show the darkening of the comb 
produced through the construction of the ar- 
terioles. This is the method generally used for 
standardizing ergot as the results run parallel 
quantitatively with results obtained by its 
effect on the uterus. 

The lecture was followed by a general dis- 
cussion in which Dean Day expressed his deep 
appreciation of the lecture and demonstration 
given by Dr. Pittenger. Mr. Becker inquired 
concerning correlation of the digitalis assay 
with the electrocardiogram. Mr. Gray ex- 
pressed his appreciation and made inquiry 
regarding the standardization of an ampul of 
digitalis for hypodermic use. 

Dr. Pittenger was given a rising vote of 
thanks. S. W. Morrison, Secretary. 


DETROIT. 

The March meeting of the Detroit Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
was held in the Y. M.C. A. Building, Thursday 
evening March 22nd. 

Thirty-six attended the dinner and this 
number was increased to more than a hundred 
before the opening of the session. 

President Wheeler called the meeting to 
order and on motion of Mr. Seltzer the reading 
of the minutes were dispensed with. 

Dr. Robert J. Ruth founder of ‘National 
Pharmacy Week,’’ was introduced. He de- 
livered a very interesting lecture with the first 
showing of the film ‘‘Sunshine from the Sea.”’ 
The film showed the complete history of Cod- 
Liver Oil from the time the fish are caught until 
it reaches the consumer. ‘The process of manu- 
facture and the estimation of medicinal value 
were decribed in detail. The first two reels 
of film were devoted to the effects of vita- 
mines Aand D. He showed experiments car- 
ried out in the laboratories and the wonderful 
results obtained by the use of Cod-Liver Oil. 

A general discussion followed and a very 
interesting useeof Cod-Liver Oil in the poultry 
business was explained by the speaker. 

Mr. Webster referred to Dr. Ruth as the foun- 
der of “National Pharmacy Week.” Mr. 
Seltzer moved a rising vote of thanks for the 
most interesting talk which was educational 
and entertaining. The motion carried unan- 
imously. 


APRIL MEETING. 


The April meeting of the Detroit Branch of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
was held April 19th in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 








The program was given over to the pharmacy 
students who presented papers before the 
Branch at the February meeting and were 
chosen at that time to compete for the prizes 
offered to the students presenting the best 
papers at the April meeting. The following 
students competed: 

Donald Breisch and Richard Charles Byce of 
the University of Michigan; Milton Rose and 
Francis Clawson of the Detroit College of 
Pharmacy; I. Helper of the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of Detroit. 

The papers presented by these students were 
all worthy of consideration and it was only 
after careful deliberation of the judges—Deans 
Kraus, Stout and Scoville that the winners 
were chosen. 

Chairman W. L. Scoville of the Committee 
said it was difficult to judge papers presented 
on so many varied subjects. He complimented 
the students for their fine work and presenta- 
tion, and announced the following winners: 

The G. H. Dykeman prize of $25.00 to 
Richard Charles Byce of University of Michi- 
gan; the F. F. Ingram, Jr. prize of $15.00 to 
Francis Clawson, Detroit College of Pharmacy; 
membership in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION to Donald Breisch. 

It was suggested that the papers presented 
by the students be printed. Professor Stock- 
ing said the papers covered such a wide scope 
that it would be difficult to find the proper 
Journal. 

Owing to the absence of many of the regular 
members the usual interesting discussion of the 
papers was lacking. The absence of Mr. 
Seltzer the ‘‘father’’ of the Student Programs, 
of Messrs. Webster, Rowe and Ingram, were 
keenly felt. Owing to illness, Mr. Dykeman, 
donor of the first prize was unable to attend. 

President Wheeler thanked the students for 
their splendid turn-out and for their efforts in 
supplying an interesting program. 

The usual excellent dinner preceded the meet- 
ing. BERNARD A. BIALK, Secterary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The April meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was held Tuesday evening, 
April 10th, at the P. A. R. D. building, Presi- 
dent Nichols presided. The meeting followed 
the regular dinner which was held earlier in the 
evening at the Touraine Apartments Restaurant. 

The minutes of the March meeting were 
read by the Secretary and approved. Upon 
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learning that Dr. Krusen, President of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
had applied for membership in the A. Pu. A., 
the members voiced their approval of Dr. 
Krusen as a member of the Branch subject 
to the action of the parent body. 

The Secretary announced the appointment 
of the President of the following committees 
to serve for the ensuing year. 


Practical Pharmacy. 


Quintus Hoch, Chairman. 
Charles T. Pickett. 
Ambrose Hunsberger. 


Membership 


Leo G. Penn, Chairman. 
Wm. J. Storieback. 
George W. Perkins. 
Peter Rohn. 
E. T. Hahn. 
Entertainment. 
J. W. E. Harrisson, Chairman. 
J. J. Kelly. 


Arno Viehoever. 


The Professional Relations Committee will 
be announced later. 

President Nichols then brought up the sub- 
ject of future programs and a discussion 
followed as to the advisability of using the 
new building of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science for future meetings 
and also whether a light luncheon should 
follow the session. It was decided, as an ex- 
periment, to hold the next meeting of the 
Branch at the new College building. 

The three speakers of the evening were 
William L. Cliffe, Ambrose Hunsberger and 
J. W. E. Harrisson. They discussed certain 
pharmacy regulations in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cliffe spoke about narcotics and pointed 
out, among other topics, certain pitfalls for 
the unwary, the status of the manufacturer 
and retailer and regulations on Paregoric. He 
particularly called attention to the following 
pamphlet: Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Prohibition, Regulation No. 5, relating to the 
importation, manufacture, production, com- 
pounding, sale, dispensing and giving away 
of opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, deriva- 
tives or preparations thereof. The suggestion 
was made to invite the gentleman at the head 
of the narcotic division to some future Branch 
meeting. 

Mr. Hunsberger addressed the Branch on 
certain laws and regulations in Pennsylvania, 
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pertaining to alcohol. Only bottled in bond 
whisky may legally be dispensed. The phar- 
macist should take every precaution to obey 
the laws in handling liquor prescriptions and 
keep such records as are required of him, care- 
fully and intelligently. 

The following motion was made by Mr. 
Hunsberger and approved by the Branch that 

‘“‘WHEREAS the annual tax on retail dealers 
in narcotic drugs was raised to $6.00 as an 
emergency measure and 

“WHEREAS the emergency upon which the 
increase in tax was predicated has passed 

“Therefore be it resolved by the Philadelphia 
Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION that we respectfully urge a re- 
duction in aforesaid tax to three dollars per 
annum.” 











JOHN ATTFIELD, 1872. 
At the age of 87. 


PROFESSOR ATTFIELD ON CHEMISTS— 
A RETROSPECT OF FIFTY YEARS AGO.* 


Professor Attfield has contributed a very 
readable letter to the Chemical News on the 
word “Chemist.” He contends that it was 
applied originally to the body better known of 
late as Pharmacists or Chemists and Druggists. 
He demonstrates that there is historical evi- 
dence to prove that these were the successors 
of the old alchemists. He quotes much docu- 
mentary confirmation of this view and traces 





*From the Chemist and Druggist, as reprinted 
by this publication from its issue of April 15, 
1878. 
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The last speaker of the evening, Mr. Harris- 
son, pointed out to the Branch certain inter- 
esting facts concerning the laws pertaining 
to foods and drugs and specialties. In his 
talk, he emphasized the difference between 
interstate and the intrastate regulations. 
These laws are broad and cover both man and 
beast. Under the intrastate regulations, you 
are criminally liable for everything wrong 
you do while the action of the interstate laws 
is directed against the goods. The difference 
between misbranding and adulteration was 
clearly brought out. The language on the 
labels must be specific. 

Discussion accompanied and followed each 
talk. 

Marin S. Dunn, Secretary. 


the term ‘‘chymist”’ as far back as 1680, when 
it was popularly ascribed to Ambrose Godfrey. 
A mass of the medical literature of the seven- 
teenth century may be adduced to show the 
gradual but sure manner in which books on 
alchemy grew into books on pharmacy—a fact 
which must be recollected when we are tempted 
to form too harsh a judgment on the com- 
positions of this date. The ancient alchemist, 
with his dream of transmitting the baser metals 
into gold, was so far as professional chemist: 
but no student of this class of speculation can 
fail to see that the whole tendency of his 
thoughts was to invent some marvelous spe- 
cific which would cure universal illness, pro- 
long life and be the healer of all possible disease. 
Even gold, when got by mystic aid, was not 
viewed so much as a chemical body, but 
rather as the basis of an elixir, aurum potabile, 
aurum mirificum or otherwise. Time wore 
on, and for at least a century the word ‘‘chy- 
mist (so spelt to the present day in the Times 
newspaper) was not a synonym for the man 
who was familiar with the science of chemistry. 
Now this science has assumed such importance, 
demands such exclusive study, and is so ad- 
mirably cultivated, that the modern accep- 
tation of the word “chemist” is used with a 
definite limitation. We are relieved from the 
necessity of entering further into the question 
by the lucid manner in which the professor has 
explained the case. One thing, however, we, 
as pharmacists, most gratefully acknowledge— 
we are indebted to the chemist proper for hav- 
ing wonderfully extended our horizon and for 
having placed the pharmacy itself on the basis 
of accurate research. 
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“GELATIN IN MEDICINE.” 
A CORRECTION. 


We wish to call attention to two errors which, 
unfortunately, were overlooked in proof-read- 
ing the article with the above caption. 

On page 261, in line four of the second sec- 
tion “‘casein’”’ should read ‘‘ossein.”’ 

On page 262, Table 2, the caption for the 
first column of figures should read, ‘‘Heat of 
Combustion in Calories per Gm.” since the 
kilogram calorie is intended. 

(Signed) JEORGE D BEAL. 
ANDREW NEFF. 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES. 


The following additional articles have been 
accepted as conforming to the rules of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association for admission 
to New and Nonofficial Remedies. A copy 
of the rules on which the Council bases its 
action will be sent on application. 

W. A. PUCKNER, Secretary. 


B. ACIDOPHILUS MILK-ADOHR.—A 
milk culture of B. acidophilus. It contains 
not less than 250 millions of viable organisms 
(B. acidophilus) per cubic centimeter at the 
time of sale. 

Actions and Uses.—See Lactic Acid-Pro- 
ducing Organisms and Preparations (New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 228). 

Dosage.—For adults, from 500 to 1000 cc. 
daily, the amount to be increased or decreased 
as required. In some cases the addition of 
100 Gm. of lactose daily is recommended, and in 
rare cases 200 and even 300 Gm. of lactose 
daily for a week or more. When used in infant 
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feeding it may be diluted with boiled water, 
it being borne in mind that vitamin C is lack- 
ing. B. acidophilus milk-Adohr is marketed in 
bottles containing 500 cc. and 1000 cc.; it 
must be kept cool and should be used prior to 
the date stamped on the package. 

Manufactured by the Laboratory Division of the 
Adohr Creamery Company, Los Angeles, Calif. No 
U. S. patent or trademark. 

Whole cow’s milk is standardized to a fat content of 
2 per cent by the addition of fresh skim milk and 
sterilized at 96° C. for a period of one hour and fifteen 
minutes on two successive days. After the second 
heating the milk is cooled to 37° C. and inoculated with 
a twenty-four hour culture of B. acidophilus. After 
inoculation the milk is kept at 37° C. for from twenty 
to twenty-four hours until an acidity is reached such 
that 10 cc. will require for neutralization 8.3 to 9.0 
cc. of tenth-normal sodium hydroxide solution, using 
phenolphthalein as indicator. The product is then 
agitated until homogeneous, cooled to from 7° to 9° C., 
and transferred to bottles. 

PHANODORN (See New and Nonofficial 
Remedies, 1928, p. 96.) 

The following dosage form has been ac- 
cepted: 


Phanodorn Tablets, 3 grains. 


EPHEDRINE SULPHATE-P. D. & CO. 
(See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 
178.) 

The following dosage form has been ac- 
cepted: 


Solution Ephedrine Sulphate-P. D. & Co., 3 per cent: 
It is preserved with chlorbutanol, 0.5 per cent. 


From Jour. A. M. A., April 21, 1928. 


THE NEW _ BRITISH QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL. 


The following quoted article is taken from 
the Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacists. 
Pharmaceutical Associations elsewhere will 
watch with interest the results of the change. 
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“Arrangements are now well advanced for 
the publication of the first issue of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Pharmacy and the Allied 
Sciences. This will, it is hoped, be ready for 
circulation early in April, and it is therefore 
necessary that prompt application should be 
made by members of the Society who wish to 
receive copies. Though it is not improbable 
that members who desire to receive this new 
scientific quarterly regularly will be expected 
in future to pay a modest annual subscription 
for it, the Council of the Society (British 
Pharmaceutical) has decided to supply a 
copy of the first issue free of charge to any 
member who applies for it in advance of 
publication. In order that information may 
be available respecting the number of copies 
to be printed, all applications should reach 
the Secretary of the Society by March 31st at 
latest. Copies will, in any case, be reserved 
for all members who applied for copies of the 
“Year-Book of Pharmacy,” 1927, and for all 
corresponding members of the Conference 
(British); but it will not be practicable to 
maintain a large stock of copies in reserve. 
For this reason, all applications should be 
sent in without delay. At the same time, it 
is hoped that members will not apply for the 
uew quarterly simply out of curiosity. It 
should be clearly understood that the Quwar- 
terly Journal will, in future, take the place of 
the Year-Book of Pharmacy. It will be, as a 
matter of fact, the Year-Book of Pharmacy, 
published in quarterly installments, con- 
taining matter of similar character, with 
records of pharmacological research as an 
additional feature. Those who have valued 
the Year-Book will welcome and appreciate 
the new quarterly issue, but it would be un- 
duly optimistic to expect its contents to prove 
of particular interest to everyone in pharmacy. 


Duse Art Review for April contains a sketch 
of Alexander Portinoff and his work. Among 
other illustrations of his art is that of a bronze 
bust of Dean Charles H. LaWall whose birthday 
was celebrated on May 7th at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science with a dinner, 
at which time the bust was presented to the 
College. Dr. Wilmer Krusen was the Toast- 
Master. Prof. E. Fullerton Cook made the 
presentation which was received by Joseph W. 
England, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Among the speakers were the President of the 
Alumni Association, Mrs. Bertha L. DeG. 
Peacock; Rev. Ernest Bawden, Dr. H. V. 
Arny, John H. Maurer, Esq., and E. G. 


Eberle. The honored guest and Mrs. LaWall 
responded. 

The Bureau of Public Health Service has 
issued a Bulletin in which the public is urged 
to become familiar with first aid methods. The 
information given in the Bulletin is most 
valuable and should be studied by pharmacists 
and their patrons. Possibly, it is not out of 
place to caution pharmacists in giving first aid, 
as on several occasions those whom it was 
intended to benefit have turned against the 
benefactor and brought suit for damages on 
account of imaginary or real injury. There 
will, probably, always be those who take 
advantage of an opportunity to return evil for 
kindly acts. 

Merck & Co., Inc. are publishing a series of 
sketches of the ‘Prescription Druggist’’ in 
Hygeia. ‘The purpose of the articles is to 
make it clear why it is to the real interest of 
the Public to give a generous measure of its 
support to the Prescription Pharmacy. 

The C.R.D.A. News, of May 5th, has a force- 
ful editorial on ‘‘Do you stand for anything in 
your community?” It impresses the need of 
giving publicity to pharmacy. A_ sentence 
reads, ‘““There is no fundamental reason why 
we should have protection if we are only 
sealed package merchandisers.” 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued a pamphlet—‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in Medical and Hospital Work in the 
United States Civil Service.’’ The following 
named positions are described in the pamphlet: 
Medical Officer, Dentist, Dietitian, Graduate 
Nurse, Medical Technician, Occupational Ther- 
apy Aide, Pharmacist, Physiotherapy Aide, 
Psychiatrist. 

The Pacific Drug Review in an editorial of 
the May issue, entitled ‘Patriotism in Phar- 
macy”’ refers to a number of large gifts made for 
purchasing the Headquarters site and com- 
ments: 

“The species of patriotism, of professional 
consciousness, which finds expression in this 
type of giving, is of a very high order indeed. 
The promptness of the response in this instance 
is a most encouraging sign. And, as is stated 
in a recent announcement, the time has come 
when many who have made money in the drug 
industry may appropriately come forward with 
large subscriptions for equipping the new 
building or establishing endowments for main- 
taining certain activities to be carried on 
therein. Those who have made money out of 
the drug industry should give pharmacy first 
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consideration in making gifts or endowments 
rather than other professions. Large endow- 
ments to pharmacy will not be covered up and 
lost sight of, as is frequently the case when such 
gifts are made elsewhere. No more worthy 
project in the country can be supported at the 
present time than the Pharmacy Headquarters 
building undertaking.” 

The Medicine Man, the publication of the 
United Drug Co. for May, reprints a luncheon 
talk of the Greater Boston Rexall Club, from 
which we quote: 

“Have you ever thought of the fundamentals 
of our great business? Do you realize that the 
profession of pharmacy is not alone the oldest 
profession but is also the oldest business men- 
tioned in the histories of the Early Ages? 

“To conduct a Drug Store, Pharmacy, or 
Apothecary Shop it is necessary for you to 
obtain a license from the state in which you 
are located. That license is dependent on the 
amount of knowledge you have of the profes- 
sional end of your business. If the time ever 
comes that the professional requirements of a 
pharmacist’s license become of minor impor- 
tance, it will mean that people who to-day 
could not qualify to open drug stores will more 
readily obtain a license than they can to-day, 
thereby narrowing down the standing of the 
retail druggist and making the drug business as 
precarious a livelihood as any small notion 
store, and the man engaged in the profession 
of pharmacy will be merely a storekeeper with- 
out the required training of that profession.” 

The speaker further emphasized that Phar- 
macy Schools should turn out more pharmacists 
for laboratory work. 


GREAT AMERICANS IN THE HALL OF 
FAME. 


Busts of John Greenleaf Whittier, Rufus 
Choate, Samuel F. B. Morse, Louis Agassiz 
and John Paul Jones, were unveiled at New 
York University on May 10th. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Lyman Spalding will be named 
at the next election to the Hall of Fame. 
Certainly the service he rendered in establish- 
ing the U. S. Pharmacopeeia with its many 
points of contact is worthy of such recog- 
nition, when the great services rendered hu- 
manity are considered. 


MALTBIE FELLOWSHIP AT PRINCETON. 


Announcement has been made that the 
Maltbie Chemical Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey, has contributed a grant for a research 
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fellowship for the coming year to the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry of Princeton University. 

The research work to be done under this 
fellowship will be fundamental in character and 
will cover certain phases of the chemistry of 
creosote and creosote compounds. 

The establishment of this research fellowship 
is to extend the Company’s research activities 
and to contribute to a study of the chemistry 
of important drugs. 


A HARVEY TERCENTENARY. 


The Tercentenary celebration of William 
Harvey's publication of the ‘‘Essay on the 
Motion of the Heart and Blood’”’ is being 
celebrated this year. The College of Physi- 
cians in Philadelphia has a large collection of 





WILLIAM HARVEY. 


Harveiana and this was added to at the exhibit 
for their celebration on March 22nd. With the 
writings of Dr. Harvey a large number of 
pictures and portraits of the Harvey family 
were shown; also pictures of his residence and 
burial place and events connected with his life 


IBSEN AND PHARMACY. 


This is the centenary year of Ibsen’s birth. 
Ibsen was apprenticed to a pharmacist, Jens 
Aarup Reimann, at Grimstad, in 1844. He 
remained with his successor, Lars Nielsen 
until April 1850. Prior to the latter date he 
had written the drama “Catalina.’’ The 
original pharmacy in Grimstad, established 
in 1836, in which Ibsen spent the six years, 
was pulled down and replaced by a new build- 
ing some years ago; but the latter has since 
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been acquired by the Corporation and is now 
maintained as an “Ibsen House.’’ ‘The fittings 





HENRIK IBSEN. 


of the original pharmacy have been retained 
in the new premises. 


FIFTH COURSE OF THE CHARLES E. 
DOHME MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP. 


Dr. George Barger—Professor of Chemistry, 
in relation to Medicine, in the University of 
Edinburgh—delivered the Charles E. Dohme 
lectures this year at Johns Hopkins University 
May 7th to 9th, on “Ergot.’’ The lectures 
were divided as follows: 

May 7th, 4:30 P.M. Historical; epidemics of 
ergotism; early popular therapeutic use; 
introduction into official medicine through 
the United States. 

May 8th, 4:30 P.M. Botanical; pharmaceutical 
chemical, the active and some inactive 
constituents; methods of assay. 

May 9th, 4:30 P.M. Constituents of general 
physiological interest; tyramine, histamine, 
ergothionine in blood; ergosterol as a pre- 
cursor of vitamin D. 


The Memorial Lectureship was founded by 
Mrs. Charles E. Dohme in memory of her de- 
ceased husband. Mr. Dohme was President 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1898-1899. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


Holzhauer’s, one of the oldest pharmacies in 
Newark, N. J., and located on Broad Street 
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near Market, closed its doors on May Ist. 
Charles W. Holton, the son of the founder, has 
sold his lease to Castleberg’s, Inc., a jewelry 
house. Mr. Holton, is Treasurer of the A. Pu. 
A., and Secretary of the New York College of 
Pharmacy and a former President of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, which 
latter office was also held by his father; he will 
devote his attention to other business interests. 

The A potheker Zeitung began its forty-ninth 
year with the March number. Editor Hugo 
Kantrowitz has been associated with the publi- 
cation since its initial issue. 

J. Leon Lascoff, member of the New York 
Board of Pharmacy, was host at a gathering of 
twenty-four of the Lascoff families, at the Hotel 
Brewster, New York, on March 14th. 

Dean H. M. Faser, after twenty years of 
service in the School of Pharmacy, University 
of Mississippi, has presented his resignation to 
become Associate General Agent and Manager 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., for the 
State of Mississippi. 

Miss Edna Steiger, of Williamsport, Pa., is 
an heroic figure in the smallpox epidemic 
which has been raging in the refugee camp at 
Beirut, Syria. She is the only American nurse 
employed by the Near East Relief in Beirut 
and has several thousand persons, including 
many children, under her care. 

Miss Steiger, who nursed former Mayor 
Hylan, of New York, through a serious illness, 
has been decorated by the Greek Government 
for extraordinary service among Greek refugees. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley was the speaker at the 
meeting of the North New Jersey Section of the 
American Chemical Society, April 8th. Dr. 
Wiley has passed the four-score of years and 
has been a member of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

Dr. James S. Ames, dean of the college faculty 
and provost of Johns Hopkins University, has 
been elected Treasurer of the National Academy 
of Scientists, at a recent meeting of the Acad- 
emy in Washington. 

Albert E. James has been appointed Acting 
Manager of Calvert Drug Company and H. 
George Wendell is the Assistant Manager. Mr. 
James succeeds R. E. Lee Williamson, of the 
Mutual Drug Company. 

J. G. McBride, Secretary of Nebraska 
Pharmaceutical Association, received the high- 
est vote in his District for Representative for 
the State Legislature and is now the Repub- 
lican nominee. 
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Dr. David I. Macht and Dr. Isaac Pels made 
a report of progress on the cause of pemphigus 
before the American Dermatological Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting in Washington, 
D-c 

Mrs. Alice L. Braunwarth Halstead, of Mus- 
catine, Ia., is the first woman to receive a Life 
Membership certificate in the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION by virtue of 
37 years of membership in the ASSOCIATION. 
Her ‘‘home town” paper comments upon the 
fact stated and that she has resided in Musca- 
tine during all of her life. 

Dean Wortley F. Rudd, of the School of 
Pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia, stopped 
off in Baltimore after his return from Chicago, 
in attendance at a meeting for considering a 
survey of Pharmacy Schools and Colleges. 

Dr. Herman Thoms, whom many will re- 
member as visitor a few years ago when passing 
through this country on his visit to Japan, has 
been invited to give a series of lectures in 
Buenos Aires. Dr. Thoms was, for 25 years, 
head of the Pharmacy Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 

The American Society of Bacteriologists 
elected Miss Alice C. Evans, of the U. S. 
Hygienic Laboratory, President of the organi- 
zation, at its meeting in Rochester. This elec- 
tion recognizes the services and sacrifices of 
Miss Evans, who contracted Malta fever while 
engaged in work which demonstrated that the 
disease could be transmitted from cattle to 
human beings. Since then she has suffered 
from frequent attacks of the fever, and for the 
past ten months has been a patient in the 
Marine Hospital in Norfolk, Va. 

Dr. Hugh Smith Cumming, Surgeon-General 
of the Bureau of Public Health Service, has en- 
tered on the third term as Chief of the Health 
Service. He is the fifth Surgeon-General of the 
Public Health Service and entered the service 
in 1894 as Assistant Surgeon. 

Dr. L. P. Shippen, Bacteriologist, heretofore 
connected with the Bureau of Chemistry, is 
conducting work for Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
on research investigation in the field of anti- 

septics and germicides. 
' Dr. Howard A. Kelly’s (Baltimore) myco- 
logical library, which is said to be the most 
complete and valuable of its kind privately 
owned, has been donated to the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. James J. Durrett of Memphis, Tenn., is 
to succeed Dr. George W. Hoover in charge of 
Drug Control in the Food, Drug and Insecti- 
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cide Administration, it has been announced 
by W. G. Campbell, director of Regulatory 
‘Work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Doctor Durrett’s appointment 
is the result of his passing with first rank the 
civil service examination ordered when it was 
known that Doctor Hoover planned to resign 
to engage in private practice as a consultant 
on food and drug control matters. 

Doctor Durrett was graduated from the 
University of Alabama in 1908 and had sub- 
sequent postgraduate work at that institution, 
and study leading to the degree of M.D. at 
Harvard in 1914. He has been identified with 
public health work in the South and since 
1920 has been City Supervisor of Health at 
Memphis and Professor of Public Health at the 
University of Tennessee. He will assume 
charge of Drug Control early in May. 

Doctor Hoover has spent 24 years in Govern- 
ment service, first in laboratory work and later 
in regulatory work in the Bureau of Chemistry. 
In 1914 he was made chief of the Chicago 
Station and in 1923 returned to Washington to 
take charge of Drug Control. In 1926 he 
became chief of the Central District and later 
returned to Washington again to a temporary 
assignment as chief of Drug Control. 


CHEMICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
WORLD TO BE CATALOGUED. 


The American Chemical Society is raising 
funds for the expansion and maintenance of a 
co6perative service in recording and indexing, 
through its publications, the chemical literature 
of the world, according to a statement issued 
by the Board of Directors of the society. The 
society seeks to obtain $50,000 a year for five 
years from the chemical industry, to be spent 
as it comes in, for the expansion and better- 
ment of the existing service. In addition, it 
has arranged plans to underwrite a fund of 
$2,000,000, the income of which would be used 
to place this expansion on a permanent basis. 

The society has already received $360,000 
for the two enterprises. The Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc., has given $250,000 and the in- 
dustry has contributed $110,000. 


COLLECTIVE INDEX OF THE YEAR 
BOOKS OF THE A. PH. A. 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION is now making preparations for the 
publication of a Collective Index of the ‘‘Year 
Books’ and ‘‘Proceedings,’’ of the past 25 
years. The aim is to supply the Index at a 
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cost of $5.00. Those who desire a copy 
should advise Secretary E. F. Kelly, 10 
West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. The value 
of the book will be appreciated by all who 
make use of pharmaceutical literature. 


THE LLOYD LIBRARY AND ITS 
MAKERS. 


The Lloyd Library is known wherever 
Pharmacy and the related and underlying 
sciences are studied. Scientists come from 
Europe and other sections of the world to 
search its records. Under direction of our 
veteran Ex-President J. U. Lloyd the late 
Caswell A. Mayo, a former President of the 
A. Pu. A., prepared ‘The Lloyd Library and 
Its Makers,’’ an historical volume of 72 pages; 
it is handsomely illustrated with reproductions 
of pages of ancient dispensatories and pharma- 
copeeias, the originals of which are in the 
library. Professor Lloyd has paid a tribute 
to the compiler by the inclusion of a fine half- 
tone of the latter. 


COST OF RETAIL SELLING IN STORES 
ANALYZED. 


An analysis of retail selling costs has been 
prepared by G. E. Bittner of the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. In connection with the report 
the Department of Commerce has issued a 
statement in part as follows: 

“One of the most difficult problems facing 
the retail merchant to-day is in connection 
with the cost entailed in actually selling his 
wares over the counter. The average suc- 
cessful retailer has reached a certain degree of 
efficiency in the buying of his stock. His 
merchandise is cleverly displayed and well 
advertised. When the next process is reached, 
however, the actual selling to the customer, the 
same degree of efficiency may not be in evi- 
dence. Any substantial advance in retail 
selling efficiency, whereby reduction is afforded 
in the cost of overhead, will prove of ad- 
vantage not only to the dealer but to the cus- 
tomers as well.” 

One purpose of the comment is to point out 
the value of the analyses made by Prof. Paul 
C. Olsen as part of the splendid work the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau is doing. The 
Bureau should be complimented for doing this 
Selling 
problems must be determined through an 
accurate knowledge of all the facts involved in 
doing business. 
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Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, dis- 
cussing ‘The Attitude of Industry toward 
Prohibition’”’ in its current issue, asserts 
editorially that many industries are fully aware 
of a dangerous type of bootlegger within their 
group, and advises that the temptation of low 
prices for certain bootleg by-products be re- 
sisted and the offender be reported to the pro- 
hibition authorities at Washington. 


CHAINS AND CHAINS. 


About eighty retail druggists, members of 
the Cincinnati Guild of Hy-Pure Druggists, 
met at the Cincinnati Club May llth and 
made plans for the organization of the Hy- 
Pure Stores, Inc. The new company will be 
incorporated at $100,000, with the object of 
opening and developing a chain of new drug 
stores in various parts of Cincinnati and 
vicinity, in addition to the stores already 
operated by the members of the Guild. Direc- 
tors chosen were Emil Kraft, Walter Wetter- 
stroem, Arthur Sarsfield, Samuel Joseph, John 
S. Beatty, Edward Voss, Jr., and Charles 
Ehlers. 

Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., acquires three 
drug stores in Washington, formerly operated 
by O'Donnell Drug Co., bringing total number 
of stores operated by Peoples Drug to 49. 

Neve Drug Stores, Inc., the recently launched 
chain-store organization, now has fifty-five 
stores in operation in New York City. 

Liggett Drug Stores, a unit in the United 
Drug branch of Drug, Inc., has bought the 
seven Buck & Rayner drug stores in Chicago. 
The consideration was $2,548,000. 

The United Cigar Stores’ interests are plan- 
ning to establish a chain of retail drug stores 
which will rank second to the Liggett chain. 
The nucleus of the chain will be fifteen or 
twenty of the best located Happiness Candy 
Stores and the sixty-four stores of the United 
Chemists, both of which are owned by United 
Cigar. 

The business of J. C. Eno, Ltd., British 
proprietary medicine manufacturer, has been 
purchased for something over $7,000,000 by 
Harold F. Ritchie, of New York and Toronto, 
according to the London Daily Express. 


DRUG, INC., ELECTS OFFICERS. 


Drug, Inc., the new corporation which 
amalgamates the United Drug Company and 
Sterling Products, Inc., has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Chairman of the Board, Louis K. 
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Liggett, of the United Drug Company; Presi- 
dent, A. H. Diebold, of Sterling Products; 
Vice-Chairman, G. M. Gales, of the United 
Drug Company; Vice-President and General 
Manager, W. E. Weiss, of Sterling Products; 
Vice-President, H. H. Ramsay, who has been a 
member of counsel representing both firms; 
Treasurer, W. C. Watt, of the United Drug 
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Company; Secretary, E. I. McClintock, coun- 
sel for Sterling Products; Assistant to the 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. C. Mason. 

Messrs. Liggett, Gales, Watt and McCallum 
represent the United Drug group on the board 
of directors. Messrs. Diebold, Weiss, Ramsay, 
Berens and Stifel represent the Sterling 
group. 


OBITUARY. 


HARRY W. CROOKS. 


Harry W. Crooks, member of the New 
Jersey Board of Pharmacy and former Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, died April 28th, in South Orange, N. J., 
aged 55 years. He was about to enter his 
automobile at the Railroad Station when he 
was taken suddenly ill, resulting in death from 
heart trouble. 

Mr. Crooks was a graduate of Newark 
Academy and the New York College of 
Pharmacy. For a number of years, he con- 
ducted a pharmacy at Broad and Clark 
Streets, Newark, and later became associated, 
in practice, with the late Edward A. Sayre. 
At the time of his death, he owned two drug 
stores, one in Lake Hopatcong and the other 
in Bloomfield. He had been a member of the 
State Board for nine years and he held member- 
ship in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION and its New York branch, New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association and the New York 
College of Pharmacy. He was an organizer 
and the first Secretary of the one-time Newark 
Pharmaceutical Association, and also served 
as Secretary of the Essex County, N. J., 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

He was the son of the late Atha B. Crooks, 
who for many years conducted a pharmacy 
and wholesale drug business at Warren and 
Searing Streets, Newark. Surviving Mr. 
Crooks are his widow, Mrs. Anna H. Crooks, 
and one brother. Funeral services were held 
at the Crooks’ home, No. 280 Forest Road, 
South Orange, on April 30th—Epwarp A. 
WICKHAM. 

For the following we are indebted to Secre- 
tary Robert P. Fischelis: 

The Board of Pharmacy of the State of New 
Jersey regrets to announce the sudden death 
of Mr. Harry W. Crooks of South Orange, who 
served for nearly ten years as President, Vice- 
President and as a Member of the Board. 


The following resolutions were passed by the 
Board at a meeting held May 3rd, the meeting 
being adjourned immediately after the passing 
of the resolutions out of respect to the memory 
of the deceased. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEREAS Divine Providence has taken 
from our midst Harry W. Crooks, a faithful 
and highly esteemed member of the Board of 
Pharmacy of the State of New Jersey and 

WHEREAS the profession of Pharmacy and 
the Board of Pharmacy have thus lost the 
wise counsel and experienced service of one 
of its outstanding representatives, be it 

Resolved that the Board of Pharmacy of 
the State of New Jersey hereby records its 
regret at the untimely death of the said 
Harry Crooks who served his fellow pharma- 
cists for nearly ten years as a member of the 
Board, Vice-President and President, and be 
it further 

Resolved that the sympathy of the Board 
be expressed to his family in their bereave- 
ment and that these resolutions be inscribed 
upon the minutes of this Board and that a 
copy be sent to his widow. 


Mr. Crooks was serving his second term as a 
Board Member, which would have expired 
May 31, 1928, and he had been recommended 
by the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association 
to the Governor as one of three candidates 
eligible for reappointment. He was fifty-five 
years of age and had been active as a member 
of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, 
being an Ex-President and former member of 
the Committee on Legislation of that body. 

Robert J. Strasenburgh, President, R. J. 
Strasenburgh Co., Rochester, N. Y., died in 
Los Angeles, March 22nd, as the result of an 
automobile accident. He was 64 years old. He 
entered the drug business in 1887, incorporated 
his business to manufacture chemicals in 1901, 
was one of the organizers of the American 
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Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association 
and a member of the American Surgical Trade 
Association. 

Dr. William E. Parker, brother of John M. 
Parker, former Governor of Louisiana, and of 
Arthur D. Parker, of Parker-Blake Company, 
wholesale druggists of New Orleans, died April 
26th, at Hot Springs, Ark. Dr. Parker, 62, 
gained fame during the Spanish-American War 
for his work in combating yellow fever in Cuba, 
where he was in charge of an army hospital 
camp. 

Arthur D. Parker, President of Parker-Blake 
Drug Co., wholesale druggists, New Orleans, 
and a former President of the N. W. D. A. died 
May 11th after a short illiness, aged 56 years. 
Aside from his business activities Mr. Parker 
was Treasurer of the Alden Mills, Director of 
Canal Commercial Bank and Vice-President of 
the Board of Trustees, Tulane University. 


Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, chemist and educator 
of world fame and provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1911 to 1920, died of pneu- 
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monia in the hospital of the University, Phila- 
delphia, May 3rd. He was in his seventy-second 
year. 

In recognition of his eminence as a chemist 
and an educator, Dr. Smith was the recipient 
‘of many honors. He had honorary degrees 
from a number of universities in this and other 
countries. He was awarded the Elliott Cresson 
Medal of the Franklin Institute in 1914, the 
Chandler Medal of Columbia University in 
1922, and the Priestley Medal of the American 
Chemical Society in 1926. The American 
Chemical Society elected him President in 1898, 
1921 and 1922. He was President of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society from 1902 to 1906. 

The foregoing is indicative of the activities 
of the deceased. He was the author of a num- 
ber of books and served as member of many 
important national organizations, commissions 
and committees. 

Members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION will recall his address at the time 
the AssocIATION met in Philadelphia two years 
ago. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH. 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION has available a sum amounting to $550.00 
which will be expended after October 1, 1928 
for the encouragement of research. 

Investigators desiring financial aid in their 
work will communicate before July Ist with 
H. V. Arny, Chairman, A. Pu. A. Research 
Committee, 115 West 68th St., New York, 
N. Y. giving their past record and outlining the 
particular line of work for which the grant is 
desired. 


DELEGATES TO THE HOUSE OF DELE- 
GATES OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


State Associations should select their delegates 
to the Portland, Me. meeting of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Credential 
blanks are being mailed to all state and national 
associations by Secretary E. F. Kelly, 10 
West Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. Asso- 
ciations are entitled to one voting delegate 
and as many associate delegates as they may 
desire to appoint. Provision should be made 
for having an associate delegated to act as 


voting delegate in case the one appointed is 
absent. ‘The meeting will be held in Portland, 
Me., during the week of August 20th. See 
your railroad agent early for summer rates, 
which from distant points are lower than 
convention rates. 


VISITING GERMAN APOTHECARIES IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Mention has been made in prior issues of 
the JouRNAL of the tour of the German 
Apothecaries in this country. The program 
for the visitors in New York City follows: 

Monday, May 14th: Sightseeing tour. Even- 
ing: Dinner-Reception, the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania as guests of the local branch AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, at the presenta- 
tion of the Remington Honor Medal, to Dean 
Charles H. LaWall. 

Tuesday, May 15th: Sightseeing tour, in- 
cluding visit to Columbia University. Evening: 
Reception by the New York College of Phar- 
macy. 

Wednesday, May 16th: Visit to Lehn & 
Fink Laboratories, Bloomfield, N. J. Even- 
ing: Beefsteak-Dinner at Suesskind’s, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 85th Street, New York. 
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KAPPA PSI PHARMACEUTICAL FRA- 


TERNITY. 


BY W. BRUCE PHILIP, Grand Regent.* 

“It is always the desire of a professional 
fraternity to help materially in the making of 
the history of their profession. 

“‘Kappa Psi starts this year to make pharma- 
ceutical history. Our Convention or annual 
meeting at Portland, Maine, just prior to the 
meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION will be an epoch both for Kappa 
Psi and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION. 

“It must be understood that delegates 
attending the Kappa Psi Convention in 
August will stay over to the A. Pu. A. meeting 
the week following. 

“When we add to the attendance of the 
A. Pu. A. at their annual meeting one hundred 
or more from the student body of the colleges, 
we are giving the students and the ASSOCIATION 
a wonderful opportunity; the opportunity of 
the students to meet the leaders in education 
from all the Pharmacy colleges, the oppor- 
tunity of the leaders in Pharmacy to deliver a 
message to representatives from the student 
bodies. ‘The more you think of this Conven- 
tion the more you realize what Kappa Psi will 
mean to Pharmacy.”’ 


DRUG MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


AMERICAN 


Liberty is taken in quoting from the report 
of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
of May 7th. 

“The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, 
April 30th to May 3rd, at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, was the most successful ever held 
by the organization, according to opinions 
voiced by many members. Measured by any 
of a number of standards, the meeting was 
memorable. The attendance was in the 
neighborhood of 150 men, or an average of 
three persons from each member firm. 

“The Work of the scientific sections to which 
are allotted technical problems, was of the 
usual high order and one of the subjects, 
‘vitamin A assay of cod-liver oil,’ provoked 
more than the usual amount of discussion, 
with a consequent enrichment of the ideas of 
members. 





*From The Mask, Spring Number, April 
1928. 
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“Charles G. Merrell, Cincinnati, was re- 
elected to a second term as President. His 
annual report contained a comprehensive 
review of the work of the past year and a 
warning that older methods of distribution 
had failed to keep step with present needs of 
the industry and economic conditions of to-day. 

“An address by Dr. George W. Hoover, 
chief of the division of drug control of the U. S. 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, 
reviewed the relations of the administration 
with the drug industry and complimented the 
association on the fact that violations of the 
food and drugs act found by his bureau had de- 
creased in a few years from some 34 per cent 
to 8 per cent of products examined. He sug- 
gested that the association’s contact committee 
might well broaden the scope of its work to 
include settlement of problems other than 
those of assays and tolerances. 

“Dr. J. M. Doran, Prohibition Commissioner, 
in a friendly talk, brought to the minds of all 
the great change in the relations of the drug 
trade and prohibition unit from the days of his 
predecessors, 

“Of increasing importance and value to the 
association has been the sales and advertising 
symposium to which a half day has been 
devoted during the past few meetings. The 
program arranged by W. W. Sykes consisted 
of four formal papers on four phases of the 
subject and formal and informal discussion 
of each subject. 

“The complete list of officers reélected 
President, Charles G. Merrell, Cin- 
cinnati; First Vice-President, A. Homer 
Smith, Baltimore; Second Vice-President, 
Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis; Third Vice- 
President, J. H. Foy, Newark; Treasurer, 
Franklin Black, New York. Additional mem- 
bers executive committee, O. W. Smith, 
Detroit; S. B. Penick, New York; John F. 
Anderson, New Brunswick; Milton Campbell, 
Philadelphia. 

“Carson P. Frailey was re-appointed Secre- 
tary by the executive committee at its organ- 
ization meeting following the election Thurs- 
day. Horace W. Bigelow was re-appointed 
general counsel.” 

The following expressed good wishes of the 
respective associations by which they were 
delegated: AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION, E. G. Eberle; Proprietary Asso- 
ciation, Frank Blair; American Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers’ Association, R. L. Mc- 
Neil; National Association of Retail Druggists, 


follows: 
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Thomas H. Potts; National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, Dr. E. L. Newcomb. 


TRADE RESERVE 
DINNER. 


DRUG OFFICERS’ 

The annual dinner of the drug and chemical 
members of the officers’ reserve corps was 
held on the evening of May Ist at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York City. Arrangements were 
completed under the direction of Col. S. B. 
Penick, working with Carson P. Frailey, 
Secretary of the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association. Guests for the evening were 
Major-General Hanson Ely, formerly com- 
mandant of the United States War College and 
now commanding general corps area with 
headquarters at Governors Island, N. Y., who 
represented the assistant secretary of war; 
Col. C. C. Whitcomb, Major Roy C. Hefle- 
boker, Major S. S. Creighton, Major L. B. 
McAfee, Major Robert Skelton, and Major 
N. L. McDiarmid. Majors Whitcomb and 
McAfee represented the office of the secretary 
of war and Majors Skelton and McDiarmid, 
the New York Supply Bureau. 

The toastmaster was Lieut. Col. H. C. Lovis, 
of Seabury & Johnson. General Ely spoke on 
‘‘Progress in Industrial Preparedness.”’ Fol- 
lowing his address remarks were made by 
Major Harry J. Schnell and Major William H. 
Gesell. 

Among others present were: Colonels H. 
Sheridan and O. Dickinson; Lieutenant-Col- 
onels N, H. Noyes, Ralph R. Patch, J. J. 
Douglass; Major H. W. Bigelow and W. G. 
Nowell, Paul S. Pittenger, W. W. Sykes, E. H. 
Volwiler; Captains S. DeWitt Clough, Leo 
W. Geisler, C. C. Neal; Lieutenants C. H. 
Edgerton and F. L. Hilbert. 


PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Proprietary Association was held May 8th and 
9th at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
Following reports of the President, General 
Counsel and Washington Representative, there 
were addresses by several Government officials, 
among them representatives of the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration and 
chemical division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Charles W. Holton 
represented the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. President Frank Blair presided 
at the sessions. The present officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 
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KANSAS PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


Kansas celebrated its forty-ninth year at 
Wichita and will hold its 50th anniversary 
in Toledo, where the first meeting of the 
organization convened. Among the speakers 
from outside of the state were Vice-President 
A. W. Pauley of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION; President Cecil Stewart, of 
Oklahoma; Dr. R. A. Lyman, of Nebraska; 
Samuel Antonow, of Chicago. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: President, 
Walter H. Varnum, of Lawrence; Vice-Presi- 
dents, C. W. Enborg, of McPherson, and Roy 
Riley, of Wichita; Secretary, A. H. King, 
Manhattan; Treasurer, Frank Milne, of Pratt; 
and Librarian, L.. D. Havenhill, of Lawrence. 


MARYLAND PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Maryland Pharmaceutical Association 
has held a district meeting in Ocean City and 
another, during last month, at Cumberland. 
The plan is a good one, for it not only permits 
all members to share in the deliberations of 
the state body but brings them into friendly 
contact. Members from Baltimore, Garrett, 
Alleghany, Washington and Frederick Counties 
were present, and from outside of the state— 
President E. V. Romig, of West Virginia 
Pharmaceutical Association and a _ former 
President of Pennsylvania Association, Charles 
R. Rhodes, of Hyndman, Pa. President 
Harry R. Rudy presided over the transactions 
and Webster K. Edwards was toastmaster at 
a luncheon. Twenty or more members made 
the trip from Baltimore. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ILLUS- 
TRATED BY MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE. 


An unusually fine rotagravure section is 
part of the Minneapolis Tribune of Sunday, 
May 6th, in which three out of the four divisions 
are devoted to illustrations of historical in- 
terest, relating to the University of Minnesota. 
It is pleasing to note that the College of 
Pharmacy, of which Dr. Frederick J. Wulling 
is dean, is an important and integral part of 
the University and reflects credit on those who 
conduct its activities. This College is repre- 
sented by a greater number of illustrations 
than any other University unit; the six illus- 
trations are: A Digitalis Plant in Bloom, 
When the Jackies Helped Out, The Pharmacy 
Students’ Part in the War, Gardens and Green 
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Gardenias, The Willow, Dean Wulling in his 
Office. The Pharmacy building is shown. 
The pictures are interesting because they depict 
the wonderful development of the University. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY WILL HAVE 
NEW PHARMACY BUILDING. 


Preparations are being made for the erection 
of a Pharmacy and Science Building; at present 
the School of Pharmacy occupies Canevin Hall 
and uses the Science Building of the University. 
The Duquesne Duke, of April 19th, was a “‘phar- 
mic’”’ issue, commemorative of the first gradua- 
ting class of the Pharmacy School. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


Acknowledgment is made of quite a number 
of programs for commencement exercises to 
take place during the latter part of this month, 
and others ending their school year in June. 

Dedicatory exercises were held April 9th and 
10th at Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
at which time presentation was made by the 
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Government of the new Medical School Build- 
ing. Secretary of the Interior—Dr. Hubert 
Work made an address. A number of National 
and State Medical Associations sent repre- 
sentatives; the building and laboratories of 
the medical, dental and pharmacy depart- 
ments were inspected by the visitors and 
officials. Dr. Charles J. Fuhrman is dean of 
the College of Pharmacy. Dr. John J. Mul- 
lowney, of Meharry College, Nashville, was 
among the visitors and participated in the 
exercises. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY TO HAVE NEW 
BUILDING. 

A step in the expansion of Purdue University 
has been taken by the Board of Trustees in 
providing for two new buildings—one for the 
Department of Chemistry and the other for 
the School of Pharmacy. These will be the first 
buildings to be erected from the Educational 
Improvement Funds provided by the last ses- 
sion of the Indiana Legislature and will become 
available in 1929. 





LEGAL AND 


SENATE PASSES H. R. 11026—CONFER- 
tNCE REPORT IS APPROVED. 
Coérdination of Federal health activities 
and facilities for increased efficiency in the 
functioning of the Public Health Service as 
the central health agency of the Government, 
is provided in this measure passed by the 
Senate May 7th when a conference report on 
a bill (H. R. 11026) for this purpose was 
approved. The conference report was sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, Senator Jones of 
Washington. The bill awaits the signature 

of the President. 

Under the provisions of this enactment 
pharmacists are eligible for commissions up 
to the grade of Passed Assistant Surgeon. 
See p. 92, January JouRNAL A. Pu.A. Efforts 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION were directed in favor of the Bill. 


MEASURES FOR REGULATION OF 
TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS PEND- 
ING IN CONGRESS. 


Compulsory treatment of drug addicts in 
specially designed institutions as proposed by 
the Interparliamentary Union in Paris in 
August 1928, is advocated by Mr. Porter. 


LEGISLATIVE. 


He has introduced a bill (H. R. 11192) pro- 
posing to establish two Federal narcotic farms 
for care and treatment of addicts now con- 
fined in Federal prisons. His bill, he said 
would admit others than Federal prisoners 
if facilities are available, and would permit 
states to board addicts who violate state 
laws. His proposal, he said, is in line with a 
suggestion in the President’s message to Con- 
gress on December 6, 1923, that the Federal 
Government give more attention to its penal 
problems. 

The Porter Bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Judiciary, so far without action. 
Another bill (H. R. 12575), similarly referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Kin- 
dred, of Astoria, N. Y., to provide for a Federal 
narcotic hospital in New York State; also 
without action. 

CAPPER-KELLY BILL MAKES 
PROGRESS. 

The resale price bill (H. R. 11) introduced 
by Representative Kelly, of Edgewood, Pa., has 
been reported favorably to the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee by 
the sub-committee appointed for its considera- 
tion. 
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Representative Lea of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
filed a minority report. The signers, favor- 
able to the measure, are Representatives 
Schuyler Merritt, Carl E. Mapes, John E. 
Nelson, Parker Corning. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS MAKE NAR- 
COTIC FIND IN BANK. 


Breaking into two safe deposit boxes in a 
Bronx bank on suspicion, Federal narcotic 
agents, May 8th, seized a large quantity of 
heroine and opium. After making an arrest of 
man and wife on charges of violating the 
narcotic law, a receipt for rental of the deposit 
boxes was found in the man’s possession, but 
no keys. Accompanied by local police, the 
Federal agents drilled the walls of the boxes 
and, with the assistance of bank experts, 
picked the locks. 


NARCOTIC LAW UPHELD BY SUPREME 
COURT. 


In two decisions, both accompanied by dis- 
senting opinions, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on April 9th, upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Harrison anti-narcotic 
law and the methods of using evidence in its 
enforcement. 


DRUG EVIL ABATING. 


In an address at the annual dinner of New 
York University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, on May 4th, Judge Cornelius F. 
Collins, of the Court of General Sessions—on 
“The Co-relation between Law and Medicine”’ 
said that ‘‘the narcotic evil from an under- 
world standpoint and as a public menace was 
very perceptibly decreasing.”’ 

Judge Collins, who was formerly Chairman 
of the New York City Committee on the 
Drug Evil and also of the Drug Evil Committee 
of the New York State Association of Magis- 
trates and Justices, declared that the average 
age of the drug addict had materially increased 
in the last ten years and that the proportion 
of newly made addicts was very small. In 
1927, he said, the average age of the drug ad- 
dict was thirty-four years, while the number 
of addicts at twenty-one years was 5 per 
cent of the whole and the number under 
twenty-one years was only 2.8 per cent. 

Practically speaking, Judge Collins con- 
tinued, there was no drug addiction among 
children under sixteen years of age in this 
part of the country, “sensational’’ reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
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REGISTRANTS AID ENFORCEMENT. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Prohibition 
in Charge of Narcotics, L. G. Nutt, who is 
also Secretary of the Federal narcotics control 
board, of which the Secretaries of State, Treas- 
ury and Commerce are members, said orally, 
April 3rd, that the 315,000 registered manufac- 
turers, physicians and druggists are coéperating 
in the proper handling of narcotic drugs. He 
said that out of 4469 persons convicted last 
year for violation of the Harrison Act only 
160 were registered under the law. Sentences 
were imposed totaling 7088 years, ten months 
and a day. 

“Public sentiment,’’ Mr. Nutt said, ‘“‘is 
strongly in favor of enforcement of the various 
narcotic laws. The state and local courts 
and authorities are coéperating with us all 
along the line. Our force of 285 field operatives 
have produced results. 

“No narcotic drugs are grown in this country. 
The chief plants from which all narcotic drugs 
are obtained are the poppy and the coca. To 
bring either coca leaves or raw gum opium 
into this country, manufacturers must get 
permits which are based on the medical needs 
of the country. 

“The manufacturers meet with the board. 
They tell of the needs of their trade for the 
next year. The board in turn tells each manu- 
facturer how much he may have and the manu- 
facturer applies accordingly for a license to 
bring that amount into the country. 

“In this way, the Government is kept ad- 
vised. It knows substantially the amount 
of narcotics in this country and how much 
should be alloted to meet medical needs. 

“The manufacturers or wholesale dealers can 
only ship to such countries as have ratified 
the international opium convention, and then 
only to reputable dealers in those countries 
which have to furnish the narcotic dealer with 
a certificate that there is medical need for 
the articles there and that he will not ship 
it out of his country. Upon that showing, 
the United States Government issues an export 
license to the American manufacturer. 

‘We have 145,000 doctors and other prac- 
titioners registered under the Harrison anti- 
narcotic act to dispense narcotic drugss The 
doctor is required to show that he is duly 
qualified under the state laws and has a right 
to practice and to handle narcotics. There 
are also 55,000 druggists who are paying the 
tax. The doctor pays $1.00 internal revenue 
tax and the druggist $6.00 internal revenue 
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tax to handle the drugs. There are also manu- 
facturers, pharmaceutical manufacturers, and 
other classes, making a total of 315,000 regis- 
trants.”’ 


CHAIN STORE PROBE SOUGHT. 
A bill directing the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission to investigate chain stores and their 
methods of purchasing and selling, with a view 
of ascertaining if these methods violate any of 
the Federal antitrust laws, was introduced in 
the House to-day by Representative George 
R. Stobbs of Massachusetts. 





BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Condensed Review of Pharmacy. By GEORGE 
W. Frero, Ph.C., B.Se. Second edition revised 
and enlarged. 104 pp. George W. Fiero, 
publisher, Los Angeles, Calif. Price $2.00. 

The author states in the preface that “The 
object of the work is to furnish the College of 
Pharmacy graduates with a complete condensed 
compend of the drugs, chemicals and prepara- 
tions of the United States Pharmacopceia, 
Tenth Revision, and the National Formulary, 
Fifth Edition.’”’ The subject matter is sub- 
divided into five parts—(1) Practical Phar- 
macy; (2) Galenical Pharmacy; (3) Materia 


Medica; (4) Toxicology and (5) Elementary 
Chemistry. Part one defines pharmaceutical 
operations, outlines pharmaceutical calcula- 


tions, prescription abbreviations and solubili- 
ties in an elementary manner. Thus we find 
under pharmaceutical operations, ‘ Distillation 
is the process of converting a liquid to a gas and 
condensing the gas to a liquid again.”’” Many 
other definitions of loose construction are pres- 
ent throughout the work. Under prescription 
abbreviations, the abbreviation b. i. d. and 
q. i. d. for two and four times a day are given, 
but the common abbreviation t. i. d. for three 
times a day is omitted. Following the title, 
“‘Solubilities of Important U. S. P. Chemicals,” 
the solubilities of approximately 55 chemicals 
in water, alcohol and glycerin are tabulated. 
The English title is frequently used to designate 
the chemical, in some cases partial abbrevia- 
tions are employed, one Latin title and two 
trade names are used. The solubility of cal- 
cium bromide is given but not calcium chloride, 
that of camphor is given but not that of thymol 
or menthol, etc. 

Part II treats of galenical pharmacy. ‘The 
official galenical preparations are tabulated 
according to Latin title (sometimes abbre- 
viated), active constituents, therapeutic prop- 
erties and doses. The use of abbreviations to 
designate therapeutic action varies greatly. In 
a single table, alternative is abbreviated as 
“alt.” and “alter.;’’ diuretic as ‘“‘Diuret.’”’ and 
“Diur.” and expectorant as “Exp.” and 





“Expt.”’ and “Expect.’’ Numerous other illus- 
trations of inconsistency in the use of nomen- 
clature, abbreviations and terms are present 
through the volume. 

Part III on Materia Medica tabulates vege- 
table drugs, active plant constituents, animal 
drugs, organic chemicals, inorganic chemicals 
and common names. The U. S. P. X vege- 
table drugs are tabulated morphologically, 
giving Latin title, synonyms, botanical source, 
habitat, constituents, properties, dose and prep- 
arations. ‘The N. F. Drugs are arranged in 
the same manner but only the Latin title, 
botanical source, use and dose are given. The 
treatment of chemicals is exemplified by the 
following illustration. ‘‘Chemical, Ac. Olei- 
cum Red Oil C;;H3;;COOH—Preparation, from 
Fats, Oils—Prop., Dose, for Oleates.’’ A 
rather extensive synonomy table is offered at 
the end of this part, however, it is not cross 
indexed so cannot be used for ready reference. 

Part IV entitled ‘‘Toxicology”’ gives some 
loosely constructed toxicological definitions, a 
very brief résumé of emetics, stimulants, etc., 
and a short summary of some common poisons 
with symptoms and treatment. Part V at- 
tempts to summarize elementary chemistry in 
three pages. This part of the book might 
better have been omitted. The book is ap- 
parently designed to present to candidates a 
condensed summary of memorization material 
for use in preparation for State Board Examina- 
tions. It has little value as a reference or 
compend to the official standards. The pref- 
ace would better represent the work if the 
word complete were omitted from the state- 
ment “...a complete condensed compend .. .” 


GLENN L,. JENKINS. 


Peking Union Medical College Formulary, 
1927. Peking, China. The Foreword informs 
that the Formulary is published by the Hospital 
Committee of the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege. Two principal reasons have prompted 
the publication of the Formulary—to promote 
the teaching of rational drug therapy within 
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the institution and to secure the greatest econ- 
omy compatible with the welfare of the 
patients of the hospital. 

The Formulary is largely made up of drugs 
and preparations official in the United States 
and British Pharmacopeceia, ‘‘New and Non- 
official Remedies’’ and preparations peculiar to 
the Peking Union Medical College. 

Minimum and maximum doses are given; 
the latter serves as a guide for the physician 
and pharmacist. ‘Treatments for poisonings 
are tabulated in Chinese and English. Prep- 
arations containing narcotics are listed and 
also abbreviations used in writing prescriptions. 
The drugs and chemicals include about 200 
items and a lesser number of preparations of 
them. The arrangement follows alphabetical 
order, and preparations in which a drug or 
chemical is represented are included under the 
respective heads. For example, the name and 
dose of Boric Acid are given, then the strength 
of solutions commonly used in several solvents, 
then other classes of preparations of which the 
acid is a component. 

A therapeutic index of the Formulary follows 
“‘Cushny’s Textbook on Pharmacology.’’ ‘The 
first division includes Drugs applied to the 
skin, wounds or visible mucous membranes; 
under the sub-heads are listed antiseptics, 
astringent, irritants, etc. Then follow Drugs 
used for the alimentary tract, sub-divided as 
the foregoing under headings, such as, emetics, 
carminatives, purgatives, etc. Drugs used for 
the circulatory system, for the genito urinary 
system, for the respiratory system, for the cen- 
tral nervous system, for specific diseases, etc., 
are listed in a related way. English names are 
given in the Index. 

The book has about 70 pages and is bornd in 
cloth; the articles included show careful selec- 
tion, and while the Formulary has been pre- 
pared for the Peking Union Medical College 
and Hospital, it is entitled to favorable men- 
tion in these columns. 


Die Offizinellen Drogen und Ihre Ersats- 
stoffe. Von Prof. Dr. Med. A. Falck. ehemal 
Direktor des Pharmakolog. Institutes der 
Universitat Kiel. Fertiggestellt und heraus- 
gegeben von Priv. Dozent Dr. M. Baur. Kiel. 
Octavo. 349 pp. cloth, Mk. 27 — Leipzig. 
Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth. 

Falck became well known in international 
pharmacy through his excellent book, “Die 
Arzneibiicher,’’ vergleichend besprochen, pub- 
lished in 1920. In correspondence with the 
referee Falck revealed the fact that the book 
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now before us was completed, but that the 
lack of funds prevented its publication. 
Through the help of the ‘‘Notgemeinschaft 
Deutscher Wissenschaft,” its publication was 
realized. However, Falck did not live to 
see this and his assistant, Dr. M. Baur, 
corrected and completed the work and brought 
it up-to-date. 

The excellent work before us treats 1675 
drugs and chemicals, sub-divided into 19 
chapters, among them are the following: 
Drugs containing Alkaloids, Glucosides, Tan- 
nins, Resins, Bitter Principles, Carbohydrates, 
Hydrocarbons, Alcohols, Volatile Oils, Animal 
Drugs and Chemicals. Truly, a “Multum in 
Parvo!’"’ Under each chapter there are sub- 
divisions as can be seen from the chapter on 
Alkaloidal Drugs: Acyclic, Isocyclic, Hetero- 
cyclic, Not sufficiently Investigated, Unstaple 
and Glyko-Alkaloids. 

The drugs are classified in each Chapter 
according to their families. Under each drug 
there is given the official Latin and National 
title. As 26 pharmacopeias and 3 supple- 
ments are considered, one can readily see that 
this by itself is quite an achievement. Then 
follows the habitat and also the place of export 
and last the constituents, including percentage 
and chemical formulas. ‘Thus we can see that 
the work is full of information of great use not 
only to botanists and pharmacognosists, but 
also to chemists and manufacturers and quite 
especially to the members charged with the 
revision of the different pharmacopceias, as it 
contains reliable and authentic information. 
A complete Index consisting of 3 parts: Fami- 
lies, Sources and Titles of Vegetable and Animal 
Drugs concludes this excellent book. 

OtTTo RAUBENHEIMER. 


Crawford W. Long, Discoverer of Anesthesia. 
By Frances Lone Tayior. Publishers, Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1928. This book 
has recently been issued from the press and 
ought to find its way to the library shelves of 
every pharmacist in our country. The author 
is his daughter, Mrs. Frances Long Taylor, 
of Athens, Ga. 

Dr. Long was not only a great physician of 
the last mid-century, but, for many years of his 
life owned and conducted one of the largest 
drug store enterprises in Georgia, which re- 
ceived his careful personal attention. His 
attainments in pharmacy were of the highest 
order; he kept in constant touch with the 
sources of supply of every essential of the drug 
trade, adopted and practiced all the approved 
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methods of his day, saw to the manufacture of 
many compounds that were dispensed to the 
physicians of his territory and, personally, 
knew and dealt with many of the leading 
American pharmacists of that period. 

Dr. Long’s greatest claim to honor and remem- 
brance, however, is based on his discovery and 
application of sulphuric ether as an anesthetic 
in surgery, widely regarded as the most impor- 
tant contribution to the curative science. 

For more than seventy years a controversy 
was carried on as to who was really entitled to 
that honor. It was a matter of debate in the 
Congress of the United States, at sessions of 
medical associations in our country and abroad, 
and engaged the attention, during those years, 
of learned men of nearly all of the professions. 

A few, who have not had the opportunity to 
review the facts, still contend that the honor 
of the discovery should be awarded in history 
to another, notwithstanding that the Congress 
of our country has approved the selection of 
Dr. Long’s statue as one of the two Georgians 
to occupy a place in the National Hall of Fame 
at Washington. 

Mrs. Taylor’s book contains a complete an- 
swer to all the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced to dim the lustre of the honor that 
should be kept aglow around the memory of 
this conqueror of human pain. Here is to be 
found complete convincing documentary proof 





that the boon of Ether-Anzsthesia was the gift 
of her father to mankind. She has quoted 
liberally, from the scores of distinguished teach- 
ers, physicians and _ scientific authorities, 
who have written and published reports to 
support the truth of her contention, and thus 
gives a bibliography of the subject. 

In these pages may also be found descriptions 
of the various monuments, medallions and other 
memorials that have been dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. Long, with illustrations and 
extracts from the speeches of noted men 
taking part in the memorial exercises. Added 
to all this, the reader will be charmed by the 
views that are given of the character, werks and 
domestic life of a great physician-pharmacist, 
in the environment of an era in the South be- 
fore and following the War between the States. 
Pictures of conditions in the South in that 
period relating to the contacts between master 
and servants of the negro race, both in city 
and farm life, and stories illustrating the vir- 
tues and heroism of southern white women 
in the alarms and privations of the years of 
war, fill the book with materials of human in- 
terest that challenge our most intense appre- 
ciation. 

We repeat. The book would be an adorn- 
ment and source of great satisfaction in the 
library of well-informed pharmacists and 
physicians. JOSEPH JACOBs. 
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